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TO MR. WILBERFORCE. 


LETTER Il, 
SIR, 

THE passages you quote in support of your sen- 
timents, iilustrate and ccnfirm the truth of the above ob- 
servation ; for not one of them has the most distant re- 
lation to the subject.* They all refer toa state of actu- 
al depravity, without reference to its cause; and they 
deseribe, in striking language, those vicious propensities 
too frequently observable both in individuals and in large 
communities, which may be the result of perverse edu- 
cation, evil habits, the force of bad example, and other 
causes which are known actually to exist, ahd whose in- 
fluence is universally acknowledged, without insinuating 





*They are the following : 
The imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth. What 


is man, that he should be clean? and he that is born of awoman, | 


that he should be righteous ? How much more abominable and 
filthy is man, which dyinketh iniquity like water? The Lord look. 
ed down from Heaven upon the children of men, to see if there 
were any that did understand and seek God. They are all gone 
aside ; they are altogether become filthy ; there is none that doeth 
good, no not one. Who can say, I have made my heart clean, I 
am pure from sin? The heart is deceitful aveve all things, and 
desperately wicked ; who can know it? Behold, 1 was shapen 
in wickedness, and in sin hath my mother conceived me. We 
were by rature the children of wrath, even as others, fulfilling the 
desires of the flesh and of the mind. O, wretched map that i am, 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death ? 
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that they are the streams which necessarily flow from 
the original transgression of Adam. This propensity 
‘to sinful errors is fully expressed by ‘thé imagination 
of man’s heart is evil from his youth ;” and to this it is 
necessarily confined, if you will not compel it to start 
from its context in order to support an hypothesis. The 
phrase is mentioned twice’in the book of Genesis. In 
‘the first instance it refers to that accumulated wicked- 
ness, that acquired corruption, which preceded the flood, 

‘when “God saw that the wickedness of man was great 
in the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts 
of his heart was only evil continually.”’ In the second 
instance it is expressive of the weak and imperfect state 
of our natures, which, instead of exciting the divine 
wrath, is a subject of his commisseration. ‘The Lord 
‘said in his heart, I will not again curse the ground for 

man’s sake, for the imagination of man’s heart is evil 

from his youth ; neither will I again smite any more 

every living thing, as Ihave done.”* Your second and 

third quotatiens are rather unfortunate ; for as it has 

‘been judiciously remarked,+ they are no revelations from 

‘God, but exaggerated representations made of human 

infirmities by Eliphaz, the ‘Temanite,{ which provoked 

‘even the patjent Job to reply, “‘miserable comforters are 

ye all ;—Shall vain words have an end, or what em- 

‘boldeneth thee that thou answerest ?””? &c. Again, “ye 

are-all-forgers of lies ; ye are all physicians of no value ; 

oh that you would altogether held your peace, and it 

should be your wisdom.” 

Let this instance of the absurdities and inconsisten- 
cies which result from an indiscriminate quotation from 
scripture, be added to those mentioned in a preceding 
‘Letter ; and let them exert their ‘influence to dissuade 
you from a practice which is the fértile source of every 
error ; which renders the Oracles of Truth as equivocal 


* Genesis vi. 5. ‘Ib. viii. 21. 

+ See a Review of Mr. Wilberforce’s Treatise, by T. Belsham, 
page 43. 

t Job xv. 14,16. -Ib. xvi, 2, 3. 
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and contradictory as the Delphic Oracles, or the Si- 
bylle’s Leaves, 

As all the other passages you have quoted relate mere- 
ly to the state in which either individuals or large bodies 
of men may be occasionally reduced, they are equally ir- 
relevant to our subject. They express truths which no 
one has ever disputed, but they give you no assistance 
in forming your hypothesis explanatory of these truths, 
They mention facts alone ; and it is the hypothetic a- 
bettors of an extravagant system alone that presume to 
trace the-cause to the sin of our first parents. 

You may perhaps still argue, that the declaration of 
David, ‘‘Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did 
my mother conceive me ;” and that of the apostle, “‘we 
were by nature children of wrath, even as others,’’ are 
too explicit to be included in the above remark. We 
will therefore pay them mere particular attention. 

The expression of David is generally allowed to be a 
part of the penitential Psalm he composed, upon his 
having been guilty of the sins of adultery and: murder. 
Itis manifestly the strong language of contrition and 
self abhorrence. He adopted a phrase proverbial among 
the Jews, by which he intimated, that his vicious propen- 
sities were so great, that had he been born with them 
they could not have been stronger. Such terms are 
common in all countries, aud cannot be mistaken by ua- 
tives and contemporaries, whatever interpretations they 
may suffer from the comments of foreigners, or from 
the changes which may take place in the modes of ex- 
pression. Let us suppose, Sir, that you, in the warmth 
of your laudable zeal.for the abolition of the slave trade, 
should declare in the Senate, that.those who persevere to 
carry on that detestable commerce, must be devils inear- 
nate, . We will suppose your, speech to descend to pos- 
terity, and that the expression should meet with a com- 
mentator who explained the terms in their literal sense, 
seriously adducing them as proofs, that they were not 
men, but devils inthe form of men, who were used to en- 
gage in the traffic ; we will suppose him to conclude, 
that it was customary for evil spirits to assume the hu- 
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ynan shape, that they might man the ships from Liver. 

pool and other places, in order to deal in human flesh, 
torment the inoffensive negroes, and transport them into 
wretched captivity for the sake of gain; would you not 
smile, though you might be disposed to excuse the blun- 
der on account of the pointed satire it contained ? That 
the terms being darn in sin, were equally proverbial a- 
mong the Jews, is evident from a similar expression be- 
ing employed by the Pharisees, when they questioned 
the man who had been blind, concerning the manner in 
which he had received bis sight. Upon his asserting, 
‘“f this man (Jesus) was not of God, he could do noth- 
ing ;”’ they answere’, “thou wast altogether born in 
sins, and dost thou teach us ?”’ 

Nothing ¢an be more obvious than that the expression 
was familiarly used as a mark of ignominy and reproach. 
It was applied to those who were really degenerate, or 
who were looked down upon with contempt as the refuse 
of the people. Inthe deep abasement of his soul, David 
appropriated it to himself, as inthe haughtiness of his soul 
the Pharisee applied it to another. That the expression 
could not have the most distant reference to the doctrine 
of original sin, is most evident from this second mode 
of application : for the Pharisee, proud as he was, could 
not have the arrogance to deem himself or his sect to be 
exempt from a state of degradation that necessarily in- 
volved all mankind. . 

Respecting the other passage, and “were by nature 
children of wrath, even as others,” let us suffer the scrip: 
tures to explain themselves, without the interference of 
crude ideas of our own. ‘They tell us that “the wrath 
of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men.’”? We learn from history, 
sacred and profane, that the world was plunged into the 
depth of corruption and depravity, before the appearance 
ofthe Son of God. Of this depravation St. Paul pives 
us a dreadful summary in his Epistle to the Romans. 
The same apostle writing to the. Ephesians, who were 
also Gentiles, expatiates upon the regenerating nature of 
the christian doctrine ; and draws the contrast between 
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their present and their former state. ‘‘You has he quick- 
ened who were dead in trespasses and sins, wherein in 
time past ye walked according to the course of this 
world, according to the Prince of the power of the air, 
the Spirit that now worketh in the children of disobedi- 
ence, among whom we all had our conversation in time 
past, in the lusts of our flesh, and of the mind, and were 
by natute children of wrath, even as others.” 

The word nature, it is well known, has various sig- 
nifications ; and the precise idea to be affixed to it can 
only be ascertained by the subject in question, or by 
circumstances relating to it. Sometimes it signifies 
custom, sometimes prevailing disposition, sometimes 
particular laws in the physical, intellectual or moral 
world, sometimes characters that distinguish one class 
from another, or discriminate individuals in the same 
class. ‘Ihe context necessarily applies the word to that 
state and situation in which the Ephesians, together with 
the whole Gentile world, were placed before their con- 
version to christianity ; and it points out the cause of 
their having been children of wrath, even as others ; not 
on account of Adam’s transgression ; not on account of 
this original tant derived from thence, but on account of 
transgressions of their own. ‘*Ye walked in times past 
according to the course of this world :”—‘“among whom 
also we had our conversation in times past,” &c. Is 
it possible for signification to be more explicit and de- 
cisive ? 

You have remarked that assailants have generally the 
advantage over the defendant: but surely, Sir, you 
should have made some exceptions and limitations ac- 
cording to the mode of defence that may be adopted. 
Ifit be permitted to collect from all quarters, and pour 
forth a multitude of detached scriptural expressions, the 
defence is perfectly easy : it consists simply in quota- 
tions and assertions ; whereas the labor of proving that 
the true signification of these passages is perverted, and 
that they are not applicable to the subject, falls to the lot 
of the assailant. A mound is thus thrown up with ex- 
pedition ; and though it has no solidity in itself, it. serves 
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to retard the progress of the assailant, who is condemn- 
ed to remove it. 

Having shewn that no evidence in support of the he. 
reditary depravity of mankind, can be legitimately de- 
duced from scripture; and that those passages which 
you have manifestly mistaken for a cloud of witnesses, 
are.dissipated hike mists, as you approach and penetrate 
them, we will now examine the merits of the arguments 
you have urged from experience and observation.— 
These you consider as being unanswerable ; and confi- 
ding in the strength of your proofs, you pronounce eve- 
ry one to be obstinately dull, who does not admit them. 

The cause of your mistake respecting the argument, 
and also the capacities of your opponents, has already 
been pointed out. It has been proved that you have 
hastily blended conclusions and inferences with facts, 
and imagined that whoever admits the latter, must yield 
to the former. We might readily concede that there is 
universally and permanently as much wickedness in the 
world as you have represented ; we might grant that the 
principles of mankind are totally corrupted, and that 
their practice is in every way correspondent ; we might, 
im short, accept your statement, or even prefer that of 
St. Paul, whichis much stronger, and yet deny that an 
original depravity was imbibed in consequence of Ad- 
am’s.transgression. We might allow that all mankind 
had corrupted their ways, and not suppose that they were 
born in sin: and were it a literal fact, that ‘there is 
none that doeth good, no, not one,’” we might pertinent- 
ly attribute it to that progressive depravity of which hu- 
manity is capable. But we are not under the necessity 
of making. such large concessions. All the proofs you 

-have produced donot demand it, nor will a strict atten- 
tion to the general character and conduct of men admit 
it. -All;that you have said, all that the great Apostle has 
said ; -all that.the sacred-historian has recorded, concern- 
‘ing that. universal corruption which occasioned the del- 
wge, relate to particular periods, circumstances and cha- 
Facters, and are no more to be considered as the genuine 
history of the human heart, in its habitual dispositions, 
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than storms, tempesis and pestilence, indicate the gen- 
eral state of the atmosphere ; or conflagrations indicate 
the natural malignity of fire. | 

It is an acknowledged maxim, corruptio optimi est 
pessumi. Whatever possesses very limited powers, can- 
not prove, in its worst estate, extensively detrimental : 
whatever possesses extensive powers, however excellent, 
may in certain situations be rendered dreadful. ‘Those 
powers and propensities characteristic of the human 
mind, which in their natural and placid operations are 
productive of much good, constitute the bonds of.sSocie- 
ty, relieve distresses, and advance happiness a thousand 
ways, wa by being perverted, spread desolation and 
horror. But these perversions areextraordinaries; they 
are excesses which distort and deform the human heart, 
and not faithful portraits of its real character, or native 
propensities. 

In the midst of the greatest excesses and most 
immoralities, much good is still observable. In the 
worst of times there are many laudable exceptions to 
the general depravity of character, and in the worst of 
characters some remaining virtues. © Vice being not on- 
ly pernicious in its tendency, but often quick in its ef+ 
fects, alarms, strikes, and we instantly complain. Virtue 
being in its nature placid, and like our aliments produc- 
tive of habitual health, by imperceptible operations, in 
its usual tenor scarcely produces an encomium. It is 
some extraordinary and almost romantic virtue alone, 
that has power to arouse our attention.. These are facts 
which cannot be denied ; but they could not exist ifthe 
doctrine of original sin, as stated in catechisms, were 
true ; they could not exist if man was naturally inclined 
to hate both God and his neighbor ; if he were incapab'e 
of doing any good, and if he cannot avoid sinning, more 
than a bad tree can be productive: of good fruit ; or “if 


the human heart were “tainted with sin, radically, and to — 


the very core.” If this were the wretched state of man, 
the pollution would be universal throughout the species, 
and so complete in each individual, that our natures 
would exhibita mass of corruption inconsistent with a 
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state of socicty; - We should beas the fierce beasts of 
the forest ; and the ‘‘pestilence,”’ instead of ‘walking in 
darkness,’’ would stalk forti at noon day. 

No one who has studied the heart of man free from the 
bias of systematic prejudices, has been able to discover 
such universal marks of innate depravity! Every atten- 
tive observer will contemplate a great variety of excellent 
qualities diffused over the human species. He will no- 
tice that-where the mind has been properly informed, 
and where self-love is not predominant to a shameful 
excess, it knows not the dominion of evil propensities : 
nor will he perceive the smallest traces of inherent, un- 
provoked, hereditary malice. He will: perceive that in 
every case where this calumniated mind has emerged 
from ignorance, and has acquired the power of discrim- 
ination, it learns to know what is right, it acquires a del- 
icate sense of what is right, loves and approves ofit, se- 
verely censures and reprobates its contrary, unless some 
selfish pursuit, or ardent desire of inimediate gratifica- 
tion, shall have hardened the heart for the instant, or per- 
verted the judgment. We have instances innumerable 
in the history of human life, where the benevolent _prin- 
ciple operates with wonderful energy ; in which the hu- 
man mind manifests itself to be liberal, generous, com- 
passionate, forgiving ; in which it has been impelled by 
exquisite sympathy to brave dangers, and face death it- 
self, in order to succour the distressed. But as this 
subject has been so well treated by another writer, (Mr. 
Belsham) we will urge it no farther. 

You have only two ways of. solving this difficulty : 
the first is, to ascribe every remaining good observable 
in. the unregenerate heart, to the influence cf divine 
grace.. But this will render the grace of God much 
more diffused than is consistent with your general system. 
It will. break down that barrier which is so assiduously 
erected between the real Christian and the unconverted ; 
and yet, if the mere moral-man and nominal Christian 
be supposed destitute of these divine influences, to what 
can we ascribe the good qualities so frequently observable 
in the professedly wicked, which in some instances 
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have put the professed people of God themselves out of 


countenance ? _ 

The second method is to deny the facts ; 3 and, in the 
face of the strongest evidence, to assert, with the Wal- 
loon church, that all the works of the natural man are 

vicious in themselves, consequently that they must dis- 
please God, and be condemned by him; that its best 
deeds are only splendids peccata ; and however beauti- 
ful they may appear to the undistinguishing eye, they’ 
are inevitably sinful, because the heart is corrupt. But 
this mode of evading the difficulty is a sacrifice to hypo- 
thesis, which no one who pretends to reason, will ever 
ndmit, Pre-determined that the doctrine of universal 
corruption must be true, and shall be true, the support- 
ers of such an opinion rendér themselves wilfully blind 
to the strongest evidences of the contrary. They resém- 
ble some disciples of the acataleptic, or incomprehensi- 
ble school, among the ancients, who denied thé reality 
of motion, because its existence would entirely con- 
fute their system. Common sense knows not of any 
splendid sifts, excepting such actions as are per- 
formed with a design to impdse upon mankind, or 


which spring from unworthy motives. Ambition, van-. 


ity, hypocrisy, may be guilty of them ; but where the 
heart of man is incited by the love of man, to deeds of 


justice, liberality, compassion and mercy, they must be © 


sterling. Such deeds cannot be counterfeit, and he that 
gives them the name, knows not thé nature of coin. 

You strenuously maintain, Sir, the necessity of re- 
generating grace ; you acknowledge this grace to be 
perfectly: free in its operations, and yet you inform the 
poor impenitent sinner, that he must earnestly supplicaie 
for its communications; but according to the principles 
now advanced, this very prayer, proceeding from a cor- 
rupt heart, must be offensive to the Deity, a punishable 


sin; the humblest supplication which the natural man 
can utter, instead of procuring the desifed blessing, may 


render it stil more remote. If your good sense shouid 

preserve you-from such an absurd extreme, then you 

must be compelled to admit that the natural man is able, 
B 
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without any immediate interposition of divine grace, oc. 
casionally to imitate the good works of the true children 
of God so closely, that it is impossible to distinguish the 
one from the other ; and the carnal man, unpurged from 
the corruptions of the fall, becomes a formidable rival to 
the spiritual man, with all his superior advantages : con. 
sequently this grace is not so absolutely necessary as 
you have conceived, or it is more liberally diffused than 
your system can possibly grant. - 


The assertion, that we are naturally prone to hate both 
‘God arid man, is also an extravagant assertion. Con. 
sidered in an absolute unqualified sense, it is a stigma 
which reflects dishonor upon the hypothesis which gave 
it birth, or upon the hearts of the theologians who first 
gaive ita place in their creeds. 


_ It is granted that our commerce with the world pre- 
sents us with too many instances of jealousies, envyings, 
malice, revenge, &c. generated from rivalships, the dis- 
appointment of unreasonable desires, irritations at sup- 
posed injuries ; but with no instances whatever of inhe- 
rent hereditary unprovoked malice: and whenever these 
passions are carried to excess, whatever be their cause, 
common phraseology passes an encomium upon our spe- 
cies, by terming the disposition inhuman. . 


‘The hatred which wicked men may be said to enter- 
‘tain against their Maker, is also an acquired, not a natu- 
ral vice. It can only proceed from the strength of cor- 
rupt affections, or from their entertaining erroneous 
ideas of the divine character. When inordinate desires 
arise, “which the subject is determined to indulge at all 
events, the precepts of religion and morality are rendered 
irksome to him ; the idea of the divine presence and in- 
spection becotnes as insupportable, as the presente of a 
tutor ora monitor toa disciple whose mind is bent up- 
on some illicit pursuit. Under the influence of this pers 
‘verted disposition, he may possibly ‘‘say in his heart 
there‘is no God ;”? or becoming hardened in his iniqui- 
‘ty, he may inquire, “‘who is the Lord, that I should 
serve him?” But this is an adventitious, perverted 
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siate of mind. _ It is so far from being natural to man, 


that many conflicts must be maintained before this con-. 


quest of profaneness can become complete. The infant 
mind knows it not ; early youth knows it not; itis a- 
lone the dreadful acquirement of the determined sinner. 
Again, unworthy conceptions formed of the divine 
character, may also inspire an_ indifference, perhaps an 
hatred. When men consider their Creator altogether 
such an one as themselves, it is not surprising that they 
should lose their respect for him ; and those frivolities 
which are deemed essential to his service, naturally bring 
his service into disrepute. This has been already con- 
sidered as a principal Cause of the atheism so prevalent 
inaneighboring nation. Some dogmata, also deemed 
essential to Christianity, by representing the Deity as 
implacable, revengeful, severe beyond the bounds of 
reason and justice, are not calculated to inspire love or 
filial veneration. Love has for its object, qualities which 
appear amiable and attractive. Hatred, the reverse ; its 
objects are qualities apparently injurious and repugnant. 
According to the ideas cherished of the moral perfec- 
tions of the Deity, will be the habitual! state of mind con- 
cerning him. Is there a being, can such a being exist, 
who habitually contemplates the great God as the source 
of every possible excellence, as the benevolent father of 
universal nature, and yet entertain the principle of hatred 
against him ? If indeed any one should become a pro- 
selyte to the doctrine for which you are so strong an 
advocate, without presuming to entertain hopes of being 
one of the elect; if he believes that he shall finally be 
condemned for sins committed before his existence, and 


for actual transgressions which he could not possibly a-. 


void ; while he beholds others not more deserving, made 
participants of that grace which is denied to him ;—you 
may urge upon him the sovereignty of God, with all 
your eloquence ; itis an attribute he will never adore: 
hor can you point out to him any one that is entitled to 
his love. He may hate; such an offence may come ; 
but woe to the principles that gave it existence! 

You have cited the humors and froward dispositions 
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of children, as proofs of your hypothesis. Take their 
sudden gushes of passion, or occasional instances of per- 
verseness, as your argument, and we will oppose the in. 
nocence, simplicity, amiableness, confidential friend. 
ships habitual to them, in support of ours. But these 
concessions are much too liberal, for we may securely 
maintain that the greater part of that frowardness of tem. 
per you behold as a mark of original depravity, is to be 
ascribed to a perverse education from the earliest infan- 
cy. When that sublime fabulist Milton, whose poetic 
fictions concerning the fall have frequently been mistaken 
for scripture history, represents Satan infusing perni- 
cious dreams into the ear of Eve, while sleeping in the 
bower, he may possibly have borrowed the idea from the 
conduct of mothers and nurses, who so frequently in- 
fuse poison into the minds of their infants while they are 
yet'in their cradies. One of the first perceptions of the 
infant, is its unbounded influence over its indiscreet 
guardians, whose fond indulgences svon increase and 
multiply perverse desires, until the feeblest of all beings 
becomes the most tyrannical. ‘Thus do their ignorance 
and imprudence pervert the young mind at the earliest 
period, and when the pernicious fruits appear, the mis- 
chief is unjustly thrown from themselves back to our 
primitive ancestors. When, Sir, you contemplate the 
malignant cflects of a perverse education, at every peri- 
od of early life ; and behold the degree of good, power- 
folly operative in the human mind, under every possible 
disadvantage, will you not acknowledge that Providence 
has infused a large share of virtuous disposition into the 
human heart, in order to counteract the mischiefs which 
the professed’ guardians of the human heart are hourly 
committing ? | 

Before we quit the infantile eharacter, permit me to 
call to your recollection a passage in scripture, the beau- 
ty of which is peculiarly striking. It is in Mat. 1x. ver- 
ses 13,14. “Then were there brought unto him (unto 
Jesus) little children ; that le shculd put his hands on 
them and pray’; and the’ disciples rebuked them ; but 
Jesus said, Suffer little children, and forbid them not 
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to come unto me; for of such is the kingdom of Hea- 
yen.” 

~ What, Sir, could Jesus, the Son of an incensed Ged, 
the second person in the Trinity, and who, as God, must 
be, equally with the Father, offended at the first trans- 
gression in which these children were involved ; whose 
vindictive justice also required the eteraal punishment 
of these little heirs of wrath, these embryos of iniquity, 
these tainted germs of every thing that is vile and worth- 
less ; could he inyite them to approach his presence ? 
Could he pronounce, of such is the kingdom of heaven? 
Why, Sir, your creed tells you, that ‘‘all mankind, by 
the fall of our first parents, lost communion with God, 
are under his wrath and curse, and so made liable to 
the pains of hell foreyer !” 

Oh, Reason, how art thou humbled by system, when 
compelled toemploy thy powers to reconcile contrarieties 
like these ! 

Much, much more could be urged upon this subject ; 
but if yau dare to consult your reason, the above must 
prove sufficient. If uot, we will only subjoin that those 
very scriptures, the perversion of which constitutes the 
foundation of your faith in universal depravity, absolute- 
ly require you to renounce it. ‘They speak as frequent- 
ly and as copiously of righteousness, uprightness, per- 
fection, purity of heart, observable among mankind, as 
they are free of their corrections and reproofs at the in- 
stances of degeneracy. ‘tA wicked man,” says Solo- 
mon, ‘“‘hardeneth his face ; but as for the uprigt, he di- 
rects his ways.”?? ‘Judge me, O Lord, according to 
my righteousness,”’ says the very David, who was con- 
ceived in sin, ‘tand according to mine integrity that is 
inme, My defence is of God, who saveth the upright 
in heart.?? Again, “shout for joy, ye that are upright in 
heart ; all the upright in heart shall glory.” - Mark the 

perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end of that 
Man 1s Peso, ks elise | 

__In the midst of the general depravity which oceasion- 
ed the deluge, it is said of Noah that he was a just man, 
and perfect in his generation, Although the mistaken 
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friends of Job indulged their unjust censures against him, 
yet the sacred histurian assures us that he was perfect and 
upright, one that feared God, and eschewed evil. And 
Solomon bore testimony of David, that he walked in 
righteousness and uprightness of heart before God. 

Many other passages might be quoted of a similar na- 
ture, and were we.to adopt your mode of reasoning, we 
should infer from such declarations, that mankind are 
naturally perfect and upright. You would then be com. 
pelted to qualify and explain, in order to protect your 
hypothesis. Permit us to use the same liberty with the 
passages you have advanced, in order to protect human 
nature and its author from being most unjustly libelled, 
and the contest will be terminated. We shall meet as 
friends on the centre of the plain ; we shall mutually ac- 
knowledge that both scripture and experience unite to 
represent saankind as imperfect creatures, as a wonder- 
ful compound of good and evil; that in the midst of 
much depravity great excellencies are discernable ; while 
many infirmities adhere to the characters which the scrip- 
tures themselves pronounce to be perfect. 


Yours, &e. 


A LAYMAN. 
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BRIEF EVIDENCES OF THE TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY, 


Tue question, whether Christianity, as a system, 
be true or false, must certainly be allowed to possess 
great claims upon human attention, and in every view, 
to be the most important which can come before intelli- 
gent beings. ‘‘Whether we regard the relation which the 
Christian dispensation bears to life and morals, or not, 
it is certainly a subject of no inferior kind as it respects 
futurity, and in which it holds an intimate connection 
with some of our hest hopes, noblest affections, and high- 
cst capacities, Whether we shall exist in a future state, 
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or not, is therefore a question with which we have so na- 
tural a concern, as to render an indifference to it — 
difficult, and a dismission of it without some kind of an- 
swer, next 7 oy ~ ie pate 

But what kind an evidence are necessary to 
establish the truth of Christianity 2? Some have suppo- 
sed that if the system in question were true, it would, in 
all cases and in all ages, have been attended with that 
kind and degree of positive testimony, which would ef.-. 
fectually silence all gain-saying, and produce instantane- 
ous conviction with all to whom it should be addres- 


sed. If it could indeed be proved that this is the gen-; 


eral method by which truth is imparted to the under- 
standing, the argument would then possess force, as in 
that case we should have reason, from analogy, to expect 
that Christianity would be propagated like any other 
system, and in strict conformity to the known laws of 
mind and of evidence. But no man is prepared to con- 


tend that truth generally is imparted to the mind in the 
Why then should it be required that 


mamer alluded to, 
the Christian system should be an exception to all oth- 
ers? Besides, there are reasons why any train of facts, 
which depend upon rational evidence for their support, 
should not be proved to the mind in the way above men- 
tioned ; and these reasons apply as clearly to Christian- 


ity as to any thing else. We have no authority for sup- 


posing that the condition of reflecting beings could be 
improved, by the propagation of any truth, in sucha 
sudden, forcible, and we may add, unnatural way, as 
utterly to exclude all doubt. For in proportion as we 
exclude doubt, we prevent investigation. » And we think 
it must be conceded, that investigation is an act ofmind, 
which, whenemployed upon suitable subjects, and made 
the instrument of attaining truth, greatly improves the 
Value, and sweetens the taste of the object attained. 

_ From these premises, it seems to foliow, that the.ques- 
ton concerning the truth of the Christian system, is-not, 
whether that system be absolutely and entirely free from 
all difficulties, so that the rational mind cannot withhold 
its assent to its great truths ; but whether there does not 
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appear, froth cothparison and investigation, conformable 
to the known laws of mind and evidence; in all other ¢a. 
ses, to be a balance of testiniony in favour of its truth ? 
If this is admitted as a proper mode of procedure, in as- 
certaining the truth of facts, and if Christianity is found, 
upon examination, to possess this balance of testimony, 
it willas EFFECTUALLY establish itself to the rational 
mitid, as if no difficulties had ever appeared or doubts 
arisen, The scale, which contains tén pounds, while 
the opposite contains but five, will as CERTAINLY meet 
the horizontal plane, while the other rises above it, as 
though the opposite had no weight at all ; though it will 
not move with the same force and velocity. 

The kind and degree of evidence in many cases are 
accommodated to the immediate circumstances of those 
who receive such evidence. We may justify the truth 
of this remark by an appeal to’ one or two familiar ex- 
amples: And they will serve, likewise, to show, that 
moral eviderice arises by a regular scale from one de- 

sto another, similar to what 1s denoted by the A- 
postie in these words, “‘ Our Gospel’ came not unto you 
in word only, but also in power and in the Holy Ghost, 
and in much assurance.” 

1. Suppose a man, educated in’ the belief of Chris- 
tianity, arid from internal experience of its utility, feel- 
ing: satisfied of its heavenly origin, but at the same time, 
unable to go into any theological definitions of his sub- 
jéct, or to refer to any historical evidence in support of 
the facts, on which the system of Christianity is foun- 
ded. Such a man may enjoy much of the truth con- 
tained in the Christian doctrine, and undisturbedly prac- 
tice the duties therein inculcated, and all this without 
any of that kind of evidence of which learned men make 
abundant use, in support of the truth of revelation. It 
is as easy to conceive of this, as to conceive of a man’s 
drinking the waters of a medicinal spring, and having 
evidence of their salutary effects, without being chemist 
enough to analize their peculiar properties, and describe 
them in the language which’ enlightened philosophy 
would employ.. But as he‘is able to determine whether 
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the waters are pleasant or unpleasant, and if they prove 
salutary in curing any disease under which he has labor- 
ed, he must know from personal feeling, the effect attri- 
buted to the waters; so the person, educated in Chris- 
tianity, and persuaded of its use from personal experi- 
ence, may not be able to refer to any evidence of its 
truth, except what arises from internal feeling. If, how- 
ever, he has “‘great joy and peace in believing,’”’ he must 
know it. Ifhe possesses ‘‘the peace of God, which pass- 
eth understanding,’’ he must know it, The truth is, the 
evidence in this case, both in kind and degree, is accom- 
modated to the circumstances of the believer, and well 
proportioned to his immediate need, 

2. But suppose further, that this believer is suddenly 
made acquainted with a new fact, which is, that the sys- 
tem inwhich he so steadily believes, is doubted by some, 
though born and educated like himself in a Christian 
land. He even finds that men of the first abilities and 
erudition have attacked Christianity. Suppose he should 
be told of Herbert, Voltaire or Volney, and the greatness 
of their minds, or the depth of their knowledge, urged 
as forming some authority against his system of faith ; 
for talents and learning have always commanded respect, 
and generally been considered as authorities. As far, 
therefore, as such men’s learning and abilities go to dis- 
prove revelation, that is, as far as they are considered 
authorities, the mind will naturally seek equal or greater 
authorities on the other side of the question. We do 
not say that great men’s opinions, on one side or the 
other, amount to any POSITIVE evidence for or against 
adoctrine. But when a point long believed, is attacked 
by such men, it is a natural act of the mind to produce 
others in support, whose mental and literary powers will 
not suffer by a comparison with their opponents. Thus 
an honest Christian may fairly and honorably oppose to 
Herbert, Voltaire and Volney, the venerated names of 
Boyle, Newton anc Locke, men whose talents were 
confessedly of the first order, and which talents werg 
faithfully employed in defence of ‘the glorious Gospel 
of the blessed God.’”? And it is no weakness to say, 
Cc 
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that, as far as men of sound judgment and penetrating: 
intellect, connected with great mathematical and histori. 
cal knowledge, can be depended upon, these are at least 
as good authorities for the truth of revelation, as the oth- 
ers can be against it. 

3. The scale of evidence does not, however, terminate 
here, itis graduated to much greater extent. If then 
we find ourselves insecure in resting upon the authority 
of meu, however learned and wise; as indeed, if we are 
pressed upon the subject, we must acknowledge we are ; 
the mind will naturally look for a species of evidence of 
a higher order, and more worthy of human dependence, 
For men scarcely ever know what weapons to employ, 
in certain circumstances, nor how to wield them, till both 
the weapons and their use are indicated by those circum- 
stances. From these suggestions, we are led to a con- 
sideration of that kind of evidence of Christianity which 
has been sometimes called inrTeErRNAL. This kind of 
evidence embraces more the nature of the religion and 
morality of the New ‘Testament, than the historical facts 
recorded in the Gospel. Its principal concern is not so 
much with the miracles and remarkable events in the life 
of Christ, as with the genius and spirit of his religion. 
The question in this case, is not, whether the leaders of 
sectaries, and heads of religious parties, have never en- 
joined upon their followers any of the virtues which Je- 
sus recommended ; but whether their religion and mo- 
rality have been as pure, and the injunction to practice 
founded cn as exalted principles. There has nothing 
been more common than the attempt to form a substi- 
tute for real religion ; and nothing has been caught at 
with greater avidity than the thing thus substituted. 
Thereason is most obvious. The admirers of the sub- 
stituted religion, can be religious without the sacrifice of 
a single idol of their imaginations, or the suppression of 
a single passion of their evil hearts ; perform a round of 
external ceremonies, and all is well. Now the religion 
and morality of the gospel have their foundation in the 
heart, without the concurrence of which, no performance 
is represented as of any avail. © Every exercise recom- 
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mended or enjoined:'in the Gospel, must originate in 
Jove, in order to its acceptance with him who weighs the 
actions of men in an even balance. We do not quote 
the proofs of these propositions; for such quotations 
would seem to imply that our readers were not conver- 
sant with their Bibles, and that they had overlooked 
what forms a conspicuous statement on every page of 
the New Testament. We may safely remark, that the 
genius of the Christian religion affords considerable in- 
ternal testimony, that it was not the fabrication of men, 
inasmuch as it bears no analogy to their works generally, 
and must therefore have corresponding claims to a celes- 
tial origin. 

4, If the matter of evangelical religion and morals is 
different from that which has commonly been taught by 
religious partizans, it is natural to expect a proportion- 
able difference in the mode. of its establishment. In 
other words, a religion designed to promote “peace on 
earth, and good will to men,” and a system of morals, 
the practice of which is to be spentaneous, the result of 
the noblest principles and best affections of the heart, 
must make their way and gain their establishment by 
means suited to their end. Hence, what is intended to 
be addressed to the enlightened reason and judgment of 
men, will not be found in the form of an appeal to their 
corrupt passions. Instead of this, those passions must 
be subjugated or suppressed, to qualify men for ad- 
mission to the blessings and enjoyments which this reli- 
gion presents. All holiness and all felicity are made to 
consist ina conformity to God. ‘‘Whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom oftGod as a little child, shall in no 
case enter therein.”? How different this sentiment from 
the maxims adopted and practised upen by the tyrants 
and conquerors of this world ; and we may add, from 
those which have generally been adopted to establish a 
false system of religion. ‘“The sword,”’ says Mahomet, 
“is the key of heaven and hell ; a drop of blood shed in 
the cause of God, a night spent in arms, is of more avail 
than two months of fasting and prayer. Whosoever 
lalls in battle, his sins are forgiven at the day of judge- 
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ment ; his wounds shall be as resplendent as vermillion, 
and odorilerous as musk ; and the loss of his limbs shalj 
be supplied by the wings of angels and cherubim.” - By 
such maxims, it is not difficult to enlist the passions of 
the heart in any cause which a cunning and artful im- 


postor may propose, to compass his own corrupt designs 


anc promote the sinister ends which he has in view. 
And by a parity of reasoning, if the above maxims of 
Mahomet carry a kind of internal evidence of the falsity 
and degrading nature of his religion, the precepts of the 
New Testament, which are well known to be entirely 
the reverse, must possess a degree of power, if not to 
convince, yet certainly to put us upon scrious reflection 
on the weighty question, Is the religion of Christ “from 
heaven or of men ?” 

It seems impossible but that the human mind should 
be more or less influenced by the kind of evidence of 
which we are speaking. ‘The circumstances in which 
the mind is, at the time such evidence is presented, may 
indeed make some difference as to the degree of influ- 
ence to produce conviction, and history shews that the 
same observation 1s true, with respect to all other kinds 
of evidence, even that which ts derived from miracles, 
publicly performed. ‘Thus, the ancient Jews, adhering 
to a national prejudice, which ascribed to demoniacal 
power the operations which their own sagacity could not 
comprehend, attributed to the devil the most beneficent 
of our Saviour’s works. <A tincture of the same, or a 
similar prejudice, may affect the mind of one who reads 
the internal evidence of the truth of Christianity.. But 
let a man, with a serious desire to become acquainted 
with truth, peruse those portions of scripture in which 
the genuine spirit of Christianity is most lumineusly 
exhibited ; let him peruse, without prejudice, the mile, 
humble and peaceful maxims proposed by Christ ; let 
him, in particular, observe his disciples requesting ther 
master’s permission to ‘‘call down fire from heaven, 
to consume” such as would not receive him, and observe 


‘with special attention his memorable reply, ‘‘Ye know 


not what manner of spirit ye are of ; the son of man i 
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not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them ;”—. 
when he has carefully noted these and many other instan- 
ces of that benignant and affectionate disposition evinced 
in the doctrine, precepts, example and conduct of the 
author of Christianity ; and with his hand upon his 
heart, let him say, if he can, allthis is a ‘‘cunningly des 
vised fable.” We greatly doubt, if many could be 
found who would be ready to make such an observation. 

The foregoing remarks form but a brief and imperfect 
statement of the nature and application of internal evi- 
dence. Many other branches of evidence in favor of 
the truth of Christianity might be presented ; all deser- 
ving the solemn attention of rational beings. And some 
of these may at a future period come under considera- 
tion. 


=» WIFI O00 
A SERMON, 


Delivered at the Dedication of the Universalist Meeting House in 
Stafferd, Conn, on the 14th of November last, 


BY HOSEA BALLOU, OF SALEM, Ms. 


Hesrews, 3d chap. 3d verse. 


“For this man was counted worthy of more glory than Mojes, inafmuch 


as he who hath builded the houfe, bath morz honor than the houfe.”” 


Tue methods of divine instruction are admirably 
adapted to the circumstances and capacities of these to 
whom instruction is to be given ; and as those circum- 
stances and capacities vary, so are the methods of divine 
instruction differently modified. Hence the variations 
which are conspicuous in the writings of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, who magnified his office by extending his 
ministry to the Hebrews, who were of his own nation. 

Traditionally educated in the law of Moses, and reli- 
giously attached to the rituals of that dispensation, the 
Jews were so fixt in their predilections in favor of their 
justly renowned lawgiver, that it required the best skill 
of this ‘‘wise master builder” in any measure to succeed 
in conducting them from Moses to Christ. 
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The better to succeed in this vast undertaking, the 
Apostle begins this epistle with a bold declaration that 
the same ‘‘God, who at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners, spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, 
hath in these jast days spoken unto us by his son, whom 
he hath appointed heir of all things.” Having thus in- 
troduced the great subject of his ministry, he proceeds, 
by allusions to several prophetic declarations concern- 
ing the son of God, to give his readers the most eleva- 
ted conceptions of his character. In the sublimity of 
prophetic diction, he gives him a sceptre of righteous- 
ness, and assigns him a throne forever and ever ; he 
anoints him with the oil of gladness above his fellows, 
and puts all things in subjection under his feet. Being 
made better than the angels, he inherits a more excellent 
name, even the Son of the everlasting Father, the bright- 
ness of his glory, and express image of his person. 

The better to signify the abrogation of the Levitical 
priesthood, and the rites of the law of Moses, the Apos- 
tle invites the attention of his brethren to Christ, in the 
character of a merciful and faithful high priest in things 
nertainmg to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of 
the people; and recommends him as the mediator of a 
better covenant, which is established on better promises. 
With a facility of areument peculiar to himself, our au- 
thor cxalts the priesthood of Christ above the order of 
Aaron, and symbolizes it by that of Melchizedec, to 
whom Levi paid tithes when in the loins of Abraham. 

But as all the arguments of the Apostle, on these 
great subjects, seem comprised in the comparison sug- 
gested in our text, we mav' direct our future labors 
on this occasion, tv illustrate the following general ques- 
tion, viz: Vy herein is Christ worthy of more glory than 
Moses ? 

In order to pursue the path of evangelical light in the 
iivestigation of the proposed question, it will be neces- 


sary to.regard Moses as signifying or comprehending 


the legal dispensation and ministry on the one hand, and 
Christ as comprehending the Gospel dispensation and 
ministry on the other. 
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When the Saviour said to the Jews, “Do not think 
that I will accuse you to the Father; there is one that ac- 
cuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye trust,” it is evi- 
dent that by Moses was meant the law and its minis- 
try. ‘Tothe same purpose read the words of St. James, 
spoken in the Council at Jerusalem: “For Moses of 
old time hath in every city them that preach him, being 
read in the Synagogues every Sabbath day.” Nor is St. 
Paul less clear on this point, where he says to the Corin- 
thians, ‘‘But their minds were blinded; for until this 
day remaineth the same vail untaken away in the reading 
of the old testament ; which vail is done away in Christ. 
But even unto this day, when Moses is read, the vail is 
upon their heart.” 

Many passages might be quoted, which shew what 
St. Paul so plainly expresses, where he says, ‘‘we preach 
Christ crucified :”? ‘“‘For I determined not to knew any 
thing among you, save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
“We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord.” 

By preaching Jesus Christ, is meant the preaching of 
the Gospel in the fulness of its ministration. Where « 
comparison is expressed, signifying one to be worthy 
of more glory than another, it is granted that both are 
worthy of glory, though one in aless, and the other ina 
greater degree. Itis of importance likewise to remark, 
that where such a comparison is drawn, the glory of the 
less agrees with the glory of the greater ; for if there 
Were opposition between the two, then in a ratio as one 
was truly glorious, the other, being opposed, would be 
inglorious. ‘There is one glory of the sun, another 
glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars.” But 
though the light of the stars to us is greatly inferior to 
that of the moon, the light of the latter is not opposed by 
the light of the former ; and notwithstanding the radiant 
brillianey of the sun renders the moon scarcely visible, 
itis not because of the opposition, but because of the 
great disproportion in the strength of their light. 

_ The author of our text has given a very full anid sat- 
isfactory account of the design and utility of the law dis- 
pensation, nor has he been less: copious or particular ca 
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the more glorious dispensation of the Gospel. - In his 
Epistle to the Galatians, he states and answers the fol. 
lowing question relative to the law : ‘‘Wherefore then 
serveth the law ?”” This question is stated for an op. 
poser,-as if the Apostle had said, By the argument 
which I have used; you will be induced to ask ine this 
question, ‘‘wherefore then serveth the law ?”’ — He re- 
plies, ‘‘It was added because of transgressions, till the 
seed should come to whom the promise was made.”’— 
Again, to the Romans he says, ‘The law worketh wrath. 
By the law is the knowledge of sin. Moreover, the law 
entered, that the offence might abound. Now we know, 
that what things soever the law saith, it saith to them who 
are under the law ; that every mouth may be stopped, 
and all the world may become guilty before God.” 

By these and other similar scriptures, it evidently ap- 
pears, that Moses or the law acted in the character of an 
accuser, agreeably to the words of Christ before noticed : 
“There is one that accuseth you ; even Moses in whom 
you trust.” | 

In his 2d Epistle to the Corinthians, St. Paul calls the 
law a ministration of condemnation and death, and com- 
pares it with the ministration of the gospel, which he de- 
nominates the ministration of the spirit and of righteous- 
ness, 

The way by which the law becomes a ministration of 
condemnation and death, the Apostle sets forth as fol- 
lows, to the Romans : ‘‘What shall we say then? Is 
the law sin? God forbid. Nay, 1 had not known 
sin but by the law—For I was alive without the law 
once ; but when the commandment came, sin revived 
and Idied. And the commandment which was ordain- 
ed to life, I found to be unto death. For sin, taking oc- 
casion by the commandment, deceived me, and by it 
slew me. Wherefore the law is holy, and the command- 
ment holy, and just, and good. Was then that which 
is good made death unto me? God forbid. But sin, 
that it might appear sin, working death in me by that 
which is good; that sin by the commandment might 
become exceeding sinful.” 
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fly 4 carefal attention to this subject, it is seen, that 
isin hath reigned unto death,” and that the “wages of 
sin is death ;” but that the law is no otherwise a minis- 
tration of déath, than by giving.us thé knowledge of sin. 

if the foregoing reasoning be correct, tlie notion that 
the law is 4 ministration of endless condemmation, and 
requires that the sinner be pustished with eternal death 
asa penalty for his crimes, is an error of the first magni- 
tude. So far from this, it must changé its nature in or- 
der to require the continuance of this death one moment. 
Ail its requirements are directiy the reverse of a contin- 
vance in sin. Let us indulge a metaphor. The bewit- 
dered traveller, whom the darkness of the night has ciu- 
sed to wander from his path, is shown his situation by 
the light of the morning ; and though he have the morti- 
fication to find himself very far from his habitation, or 
from the road whith leads to his rest; yet that light 
which discovers his wanderings, imposes no injunctions 
to continue them, but dirécts the pilgrim to the place of 
hisdesire. But we may prefer the Apostle’s metapior, 
by which he very properly represents what is here sug- 
gested. **Wherefore, the law was out Schoolmaster to 
bring us unto Christ, that we might be justified by faith,” 
itis the duty of the schoolmaster to lay down wholesome 
rules, to present his pupils correct ac for imitation, 
faithfully to point out their errors, and to give suitable 
directions also for improvement ; but never to enjoin 
the necessity of ee aa ii the wrong, sis 
_ Ih his €pistle to the ians, our Apostle represents 
his Christian brethren, together ‘with himself, to have 
been in a situation of servants, while under the dispensa- 







tion of the law, although they were at the same time, in. 


reality, children. ‘Now I say, that the heir, so long as 
he isa child, differeth nothing from a servant, though he 
be lord of all; but is under tutors.and governors until 
the time appointed of the father. ‘Even so we, when we 
Were children, wére in bondage, under the elements of 
the world: But when the fullness of thé times was come, 
God sent forth his sof, madé of 4 woman, made under 
the law, to redeem = that were under the law, that we 
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might receive the adoption of sons.”’ In this way, this 
inspired Apostle shows the utility of the law dispensa. 
tion, and its harmony with the gospel of everlasting life, 
As tutors and governors, under whom a wise and proy. 
ident father subjects his children, direct their labors to 
promote the parental views of the father, by giving suit. 
able instructions to his children, so we are taught to 
view the law as directed, in the fulness ofits ministra- 
tion, to promote the gracious views of God our Saviour, 
in giving to men that instruction by which they are 
brought to Christ, that they may be justified by faith, 
and receive the adoption of children. 

Because the tutor is only a servant to the father who 
employs him ; because he has no inheritance for the 
children of his charge to inherit ; because these children, 
in this state of minors, may be found guilty of many 
faults, and receive from their tutor reasonable chiastise- 
ments, all this does by no means argue that the tutor is 
opposed either to the parent of these children, or to their 
best interest. Our inheritance we expect by right of 
heirship, and not as a reward for our obedience ; for 
whatever we receive as a reward for obedicnce, we re- 
ceive from our tutor ; but the Apostle saith, ‘‘If the in- 
heritance be of the law, it is no more of promise ; but 
God gave it to Abraham by promise.” 

We may here remark, that while we plainly discover 
the design of the law, its harmony with the gospel of the 
grace of God, we discover at the same time, that the 
gospel is ‘‘worthy of more glory” than the law, as the 
rich and unmerited inheritance which a child possesses 
by heirship, is more valuable than the rewards which he 
received from his tutor, while a minor. 

Here it may also be needful to observe, that as the 
law has no inheritance to bestow, it has no authority to 
disinherit. This the Apostle has been careful to lay 
down, as follows: ‘And this I say, that the covenant 
that was confirmed before of God in Christ, the law, 
which was four hundred and thirty years after, cannot 
ee that it should make the promise of none ¢l- 

ct.” 
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Great injustice has been done to the character of the 
divine law, by representing it as a merciless avenger, a 
yindictive persecutor, and an incensed enemy to the 
transgressor. ‘This view of a tutor would alienate, most 
assuredly, the mind of a child from him, and tend very 
powerfully to alienate it also from the parent who had 
subjected it to such cruel authority, 

While with great zeal and most powerful eloquence, 
preachers have endeavored:to warn their hearers to flee 
from the law to Christ, as the fugitive, from the avenger 
of blood, to the city of refuge ; while they have painted, 
in highly wrought colors, the everlasting torments which 
the law denounces upon their devoted heads ; while, with 
the utmost confidence, they cease not to aver, that the 
sinner will'soon be overtaken by his merciless pursuer, 
and that then the arms of mercy can never reach him, 
they little think with what injurious perversions they 
distort the law, and diminish the excellence of the gos- 


pel. No such éxtravagant exhortation was ever given 


by him who informs us, that ‘the law was our school- 
master to bring us to Christ, that we might be justified 
by faith’? Should a person be found wandering about 


the country, going from school to school, warning the 


scholars to flee for life from their preceptors, and get to 
their friends as quick as possible, and state as a reason 
for this extraordinary advice, that should their preceptors 
overtake them, neither they nor their friends would ever 
show them the least favor afterwards, would there be any 
doubt of the insanity of such a person ? 


It is not more necessary that means be used to estab. . 


lish an habitual respect.and love in scholars for their 
preceptors, with a view to promote their literary acquire- 
ments, than that similar sentiments should possess our 
minds, in a religious sense, respecting the divine law, 


| in order to facilitate our growth in the knowledge of di-. 


Vine things. ‘Great peace have they which love thy 
law, and nothing shall offend them.” : 

To the Corinthians, our Apostle s of the minis- 
fration of the law as being done away in Christ ; in which 
We are to understand him to be speaking of the law as 
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clothed with the,rituals of the Jewish economy. In this 
representation, he speaks very plainly: of the glory of the 
law, and of the greater glory of the gospel. ‘‘Who also 
hath made us able ministers of the new testament ; not of 
the letter, but of the spirit : for the letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life, But if the ministration of death, writ. 
ten and engraven in stones, was glorious, so that the chil- 
dren of Israel could not stedfastly behold the face of Mo, 
ses, for the glory of his countenance, which glory was to 
he done away : how shall not the ministration of the spi- 
rit be rather glorious ? For if the ministration of con- 
demnation be glory, much more doth the ministration of 
righteousness exceedinglory. For even that which was 
made glorious had no glory in this respect, by reason of 
the glory that excelleth, For if that which is done away 
was glorious, much more that which remaineth is glori- 
ous. 2? 

By these statements, the Apostle not only exalts the 
gospel, or mimistration of righteousness, far above the 
ministration of condemnation, but speaks of the latter as 
done away in Christ, and of the former as_ still remain- 
ing. Butif the ministration of condemnation be suppo- 
sed to continue to an endless duration, then it is evident 
that the Apostle’s argument is disregarded. 

‘The means by w hich the law ceases to be a ministra- 
tion of condemnation and death, are found in the minis- 
tration of righteousness. For we cease not from con- 
demnation zntil, by the gospel ministry of reconciliation, 
we are made ubedient uiito life in the spirit. The rules 
of a sclioolmaster remain a ministration of condemnation 
to the disobedient scholar, until by obedience he is ren- 
dered faultless before his master, And here we may no- 
tice the exceeding glory of the ministration of righteous- 
ness, as it fei im its subject, all the requirements of 
the hw of one teousness, by faith in Christ. Jesus, as 
“without faith. it is ‘impossible to please God.” 

In this light, our. author. to. the Hebrews evidently 
places this spbject, “But how hath he obtained a more 
excellent ministry, by how much also he is_ the media: 
tor of a better covenant, which was established upon 
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better promises,———-For this is the covenant that I will 
make with the house of Israel after those days, saith the 
Lord. I will put my laws into their mind, and write 
them in their hearts ; and I will be to them a God, and 
they shall be to. mea people ; and they shall not teach 
every man his neighbor, and every man his brother, say- 
ing, know the Lord : for all shall know me, from the 
least to. the greatest. For I will be merciful to their un- 
righteousness ; and their sins and thejr iniquities will [ 
remember no more,”’ | 

When the divine law is written in the heart, when it 
is printed in the mind, when the subject comes to know 
God, whom to know is life eternal, and ali this by the 
eficacy of the better covenant, then the first covenant 
ceases. to. be. a ministration of condemnation to the spir- 
itua child ofGod. 2 ) 

By the first covenant, sin was imputed to the trans- 
pressor ; but by the second, sin ig put away, and in 
room of accusing the creature, it works that repentance 
which is not to be repented of; and that reconciliation 
which is free from.condemnation. ‘And all things are 
of God, who. hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus 
Christ, and hath given to us the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion ; to wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them ; and hath committed unto us the word of recon- 
ciliation. Now then, we are ambassadors for Christ, as 
though Gog did beseech you by us, we pray you, 
in Christ’s, stead, be ye reconciled to.God, For he hath 
made him. to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him.” By 
being made the righteousness of God, in Christ, by 
means of reconciliation, we are delivered from the min- 
istration of condemnation. And thus we see what the 
Apostle so cautiously lays down. “Do we then make 
void the law through faith ? God forbid : yea, we es- 
tablish the law,” © oe 4 

As the sun.is the source. of that light which we receive 
from the moon, so is Christ the source of that light 
which we.obtain from the law ; and as the true doctrine 
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of the moon’s light and glory, is confirmed by the more 
glorious light of the sun, so is the true doctrine of the 
light and glory of the law, established by the greater glo. 
ry and light of Christ Jesus. While “we all, with open 
face beholding, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image, from glory to glory,” 
(from the glory of the ministration of condemnation, to 
the glory of the ministration of righteousness) “‘eyen as 
by the spirit of the Lord.” 

Omitting many arguments used by the Apostle, il- 
lustratiye of the subject under consideration, and _refer- 
ring the hearer to those, in a particular manner, recorded 
in this Epistle to the Hebrews, we hasten to notice the 
simile contained in our text, by which the greater honor 
which is due to Christ, in comparison with that due to 
Moses, is represented by the greater honor due to, him 
who buildeth an house, than the honor due to the house. 
Here the dispensation of the law is represented by an 
house, erected by Christ for purposes advantageous to 
his children of promise while in their minority. This 
house, therefore, contained no glory but such as the 
anointed of the covenant of promise, in his wisdom, 
eave it. To the gospel therefore was this dispensation 
dedicated, as a servant to a master, a maid to her mis- 
tress, or a house to the householder. Ag our redeemer 
said, ‘‘man was not made for the sabbath, but the sab- 
bath for man,” so the people of God were not made for 
the law, but the law was made for the people of God. 

A parent is not at the care, expence and labor of pro- 
viding for his offspring, for the sake of devoting them to 
a house which he has built for their convenience, but 
the house is devoted to the benefit of the children, 
And as the children come to the age of understanding, 
they learn that their parent, who erected their convenient 
dwelling, which has sheltered them from the wind and 
the storm, is worthy of more honor than the house. 
Every house is built by some man, but he that built all 
things is God.” For the general and universal benefit 
of the rational universe, the merciful creator has estab- 
Jished that order and economy by which this object is 
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secured. Whatever, therefore, is. useful in promoting 
the happiness of reasonable beings, may, very justly, be 
dedicated to God, as it is useful to his creatures. And if 
we rightly understand the subject, the dedication of any 
thing to God, is the same as if it were dedicated for the 
benefit of man. The temple which Solomon built: in Je- 
rusalem, and dedicated to God, with all the consecrated 
vessels, was devoted to the benefit of the people—the 
people of Israel could meet there, and offer their devotions 
to that omnipresent being whom the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain. 

Our gracious Creator requires nothing from us, as if he 
needed any thing, but all he exacts is that which tends to 
his creatures’ benefit. That blind superstition, which 
incites its votaries to expend vast sums for the erecting 
of houses of worship, and for religious establishments, 
for the declared purpose of obtaining thereby the good 
will and merciful kindness of the Divine Being, denies 
the unchangeable goodness of God, his infinite indepen- 
dence, and is idolatry. 

Prompted by enlightened motives, and actuated by a 
zeal according to knowledge, it is confidently believed 
that the proprietors of this house have willingly appro- 
priated those means by which it is new completed, and 
rendered convenient for the religious purposes for which 
ithas been erected. And now, under a deep sense of the 
divine favor, and with affections alive to a pure devotion 
of ail that you are, and all that you possess, to the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, you solemnly and 
publicly consecrate this house as your free-will offering, 
to the service of that holy and ever-blessed cause in 
which the Redeemer of the world labored in his public 
ministry, suffered persecutions from his religious ene- 
miés, and died on the cross ; and for the completion of 
which he gloriously and triumphantly arose from the 
dead, led captivity captive, brought life and immortality 
to light, and ascended up into glory. cn 

To keep alive your devotion to the cause of the Re- 
deemer, you will endeavor to appreciate its vast designs, 

and carefully recount its mighty cost. Among its ob- 
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jects you will recognize the reconciliation of all thin 
to a state of holiness and happiness. Tn this view of ee 
reat subject of the ministry of thé gospel, you will see 
al} distinctioris among rien lost forever; all sin and 
transgression finished and blotted out ; all nations aiid 
all sécts madé one in Christ Jesus, Who is the head of 
every man. Here you will feel your religious preju: 
dices and partidlities dié within you, and Will learn to 
exercise that love which covereth a multitude of sing, 
and that charity which never faileth. 

Among the expences by which _ this bléssed gospel 
has been established and promoted in the world, you will 
duly regard the sufferings of the great apostle and high- 
priest of our profession, who for the joy set before him, 
endured thé cross and despised the shanie; you will not 
be unmiridful of the blood of thé apostles, of the prinii- 
tive cliristians, and thousands of martyrs ; nor will you 
faint in your minds because the spirit of persecution is 
yet in the World. And even if you are called, in some 
measure, to taste this gall and wormwood, consider well, 
that however bitterthe bud may be, the fruit will be sweet 
in its season. 

My christian brethren, permit your servant in the Lort 
to congratulate you on this happy occasion, which scems 
to promis¢ so inany good things concerning that cause 
which lies so near his heart. | 

It is inipossible on this occasion to keép the mind from 
future prospects. Your children and their offspring for 
a long time to come, rise up in prospect before us this 
day, and in this house, now consecrated to that “God who 
is the Saviour of all men, especially of those that believe,” 
humbly bow the reverential knee, and confess Jesus to be 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father. Sey ee 

And now, commending you to God, and to the word 
of his grace, which is ablé to build you up, and to give 
you an inheritance among them who aré sanctified, I 


will fervently pray, that the high and lofty ore who inha- 
biteth eternity, may condescend to dwell in many con- 
trite and humble hearts, who may Worship him in this 
house, in spirit and in truth, ? 
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[x concluding the observations which we have pre- 
sented in the investigation of this subject, and regarding 
the order which was proposed, we shall occupy this last 
number in exhibiting some characteristics, ey which a 
genuine moral, change of mind, may be distinguished 
fom one which is spurious, and also in noticing the di- 
rect consequences ot the teaching of the spirit of truth. 


Whatever is genuine, is liable to be counterfeited. No» 
thing is more common than for falsehood to assume the 
appearance of truth. Without this appearance, there 
never could be any such thing as deception in the world ; 
for the true-definition of deception is this: evil wearing 
the appearance of good, or falsehood taking the form of 
truth. ‘Satan himself is transformed into an angel of 
light.” ‘Che most nefarious purposes which the minis- 
ters of darkness accomplish, are effected under the mask 
ofholiness. These, as wellas many other considera- 
tions, shew the necessity of an adherence to the Apostolic 
injunction, “believe not every spirit, but try the spirits 
whether they be of God.” 

It is equally true in a moral as in a natural sense, that 
men may undergo many changes without improving 
their condition ; and though there can be but one which 
can be called, with propriety, a radical and genuine con- 
version, yet there may be many external and spurious 
changes. Habits may vary without any alteration cf 
principle. Various causes may produce a difference in 
a man’s outward deportment, whiJe his heart remains the 
same. A beliefthat something must be speedily done 
to recommend a person to the divine favor, connected 
with a sense of what he has been heretofore, and the no- 
tion that a mere punctilious regard to the forms of holi- 
hess, is about all that God requires, will often operate a 
considerable change in such a person, which we are lia- 
ble to mistake for'a genuine passage ‘from death’ unto 
life.” Indeed, so exceedingly liable are mankind to vi- 
brate from one extreme to another, that when a man is 
deeply affected with the alarming consideration, that he 
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has not been so good as he ought to have been, in en: 
deavoring to repair this deficiency. to the full, he wit] 
frequently overact, and become “righteous overmuch.”’ 
Let not.a misplaced charity call this a ‘turning from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God.” It is no suchthing. It is nothing more than a 
change of the form, which the spirit of delusion is accus: 
tomed to assume, as occasion calls: | Examine the in. 
gredients of which this supposed righteousness is com- 
posed, and you will probably find them to be little more 
than pharisaical pride, blended with a certain pro. 
portion of enthusiastic zeal ‘not according to know- 
ledge,”’ and perhaps highly tinctured with what is mis. 
called the fear of God, which induces its posstssor to 
‘believe and tremble.”’ 

It is by no means uficotiinon for men to be converted 
from publicans into phariezes ; that is, from the charace 
ter of the openly immoral and profane, caring for nothing 
that bears the name of religion, they pass to the character 
of wild enthusiasm, intemperate zeal, and what is worse, 
of wrathful uncharitableness. How much such persons 
have gained by the change they have undergone, imay be 
learned from a comparison of the fornier vith the present 
consequences of their conduct. Before this kind of 
conversion took place, the subject cated for no religion, 
consequently he was inveterate against no particular 
class of professors ; now he is uncharitably disposed a- 
gainst all wlio have not his own distinguishing marks of 
divine favor. His former condition he considers as 4 
state of unchristian lukewarmness, and he knows of no 
method to atone for the past defect, than, as fart as his 
means extend, to turn bitter and persecuting against all 
who do not adopt his favoritedogmas. He may have 
reformed, as respects many former practices; he may 
have laid aside many evil habits, in which, net only 1 
opposition to christianity, but to the disgrace of the hu- 
man character, he indulged himself; hence, how much 1s 
it to be regretted, that when “‘the evil spirit is gone out of 
the man, when the house is empty, swept and garnished,” 
and seems prepared for the reception of a better inhabtt- 
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ant, that the ejected restless spirit should now ‘take to 
him seven other spirits more wicked than himself, that 
they should enter yn and dwell there, and render the last 
state of the man worse than the first.’* 

As we have mentioned enthusiasm as the common at- 
rendant of that state of mind+vof which we have been 
speaking, it will be proper to be a little more particular 
in describing its character, The question is not, whe- 
ther a man may be honest while he is enthusiastic ? for 
this we grant ; but, how far is his enthusiasm to be con- 
sidered as any evidence of his change from darkness to 
light? Enthusiastic zeal, we know, professes to be all 
lightand love ; but profession alone, is no proof of what 
isprofessed. We must learn carefully to distinguish be- 
tween appearances and realities ; between what can be 
done, and what cannot. Nowitis the character of en- 
thusiasm to glitter, to shine, and even to emit a degree 
ofheat, which sometimes leads to suspicion, and not un- 
frequently, to a detection of its real properties. It is 
much to be doubted, whether it is in the nature of man 
to support, for any considerable length of time, that agi- 
tation of mind which is but another name for enthusiasm. 
A very limited acquaintance with those laws, to which 
our bodies and minds are subject, will proye the truth of 
the above reflection, When, therefore, a man professes 
to have come under the guidance of the spirit of truth ; 
when he becomes earnest and warm in his expressions of 
attachment to the cause he has espoused ; when he 
makes it a subject, to which he would draw the atten- 
tion of every one aroynd him, to show that he is a distin- 
guished object of grace, to the exclusion of others, equal- 
ly as wicked as himself ; in all such cases, be cautious 
ofa hasty decision in favor of a genuine Conyersion, If 
you wish to be charitable, as it is always best you should 
be, let it be the work of your eharity to believe the man 
's honest and sincere ; but you are under no necessity of 
song further without additjonal evidence. But if this 


Would be next to im piety to ascribe it to divine impul- 





zeal quickly subsides, as all intemperate zeal must; if 
leave the subject more cold and languid than before ; 
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ses, or to suppose it wrought by the agency of the spirit 
of truth. Enthusiasm scintillates, blazes and dazzles. 
The spirit of Christian illumination glows with a steady 
and-equable light. The former is an ignis fatuus, which 
shines only to delude ; fixed to no place, taking no con. 
tinuing position ; now here, now there; till consumed 
by itsown fire, The latter is that luminary of the soul, 
which “‘shines brighter and brighter unto the perfect 
day.”’ It is that “sun of righteousness which arises 
with healing in his beams ;”? which warms and vivifies 
in its course, “and there is nothing hidden from the 
heat thereof.” 

We have sometimes discovered a disposition among 
Christians, which, as it is often exercised in regard to the 
mode or manner of conversion, has a baneful effect, and 
in our opinion operates to the disgrace of religion, and 
to the discouragement of many honest professors. We 
mean that kind of religious fastidiousness, that is for re. 
ducing every thing to its own standard, and deciding up- 
on the genuiueness of a conversion, by laws of its own. 
Hence, if you would convince a min that you have in- 
deed become a child of God, by faith in Jesus Christ, 
you must submit to be closely questioned, as to the par- 
ticular process of the change. It is not enough that 
your “fruit is unte holiness.” It is notenough that your 
present walk is “worthy of the vocation wherewith you 
are called.”” It must be known if you had the same im- 
pulses, the same terrors of conscience, the same dread 
of divine wrath, as exercised the person who makes the 
examination. If so, there is good reason to believe that 
a saving work has been wrought in you ; but if not, the 
whole may be set down for self deception. This mode 
of procedure would seem to denote, that the spirit of 
truth is necessarily limited to just such operations, from 
which it never can vary. It seems to represent that the 
mode or manner in which the work is effected, is of more 
importance than the work itself, Or to speak familiarly, 
that the road which a traveller pursues, to arrive at 3 
certain city, and the objects which arrest his attention on 
the way, are of more consequence than the city itself, the 
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grand object of his journey. It will certainly occur to 
the reflecting mind, that the means by which knowledge 
js obtained, are of minor importance whea compared 
with knowledge, as the end that the means are intended 
to produce, If aman, who never studied at a Univer- 
sity, has nevertheless arrived at an enlarged acquaintance 
with the sciences, equal to another who has_ possessed 
that advantage, his acquirements are as. good, as useful, 
and as meritorious as the others. Besides, we have the 
highest authority for believing, that he who ‘‘teaches 
man to profit,’ employs various. methods. to accomplish 
his purpose. The spirit “‘which leadeth and guideth in- 
to all truth,” is not circumscribed to the narrow limits 
assigned it by the prejudices of men. As we see chil- 
dren of the same family requiring different kinds of dis- 
cipline, and different methods of instruction ; so in mo- 
ral things, the various. habits. and diversified circum- 
stances of men, require various. methods of moral disci- 
pline and spiritual communication. Hence the Apostle 
informs us, ‘there are diversities of gifts, but the same 
spirit. And there are diversities of operations, but it is 
the same God who worketh all in all.” 

The marks by which. spiritual illumination is to be 
known, and by which we must distinguish between 
what is genuine and what is spurious, remain now to be 
particularly considered. Our readers will determine for 
themselves how. far those marks may be considered in- 
fallible, and what degree of reliance may be placed on 
them. One necessary consideration, however, must be 
premised. Whatever qualities the sacred. scriptures 
ascribe to the spirit of truth, we may be assured, that in 
every heart in which that spirit operates,.it will produce 
its own image; and further, that whatever disposition 
or temper of mind, the convert receives in the first com- 
munications of the spirit of truth, will never be opposed 
in future, by any new communications of the same spi- 
rit. The mind of the believer may enlarge ;_ one disco- 
very, in the things of the kingdom of God, may succeed 
another ; the subject may “‘grow in grace ;” but there 
can be no new lesson in Christian science which can 
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pointedly contradict the very first impressions of religious 
experience, without supposing what is equally abhorrent 
to reason and revelation, that the spirit of God deals in 
the opposing declarations, “‘yea, yea, and nay, nay.” 

‘*We know that we have passed from death unto life, 
because we love the brethren.” ‘This was the Apostolic 
criterion, this was the only infallible standard by which 
any just determination could be formed of the genuine. 
ness of a man’s conversion. And this criterion is near- 
ly allied to that rule, given by our Lord, by which hu- 
man judgment was to decide upon all pretensions to dis- 
cipleship ; ‘‘by this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.”’ 

Though one would naturally think, that such expres- 
sions as we have now quoted, could not admit of any 
quibble or wrong interpretation, since they seem so 
plain as to require scarcely any interpretation at all, yet 
we are aware that many would wish to understand them 
in a’sense too limited to fall in with the general design 
of the gospel, and too narrow to correspond with the ful- 
ness of the sviritof Christ. ‘The rule which was men- 
tioned above, must here be applied; ‘that in every 
heart in which the spirit operates, it will produce its own 
image.” What then isthe spirit of Christ? How does 
it exhibit itself in the works of the Saviour? Is there 
any evidence that Jesus loved only his immediate disci- 
ples, and those who believed on him through their 
preaching ?. The whole current of scripture testimony 
shews that “God loved the world ;” that Christ prayed 
for the forgiveness of his enemies ; and that ‘‘while we* 
were yet sinners, in due time Christ died for us.’*- As’ 
these authorities cannot well be disputed, so neither can 
the deduction from them be considered illogical ; which 
is, that in the above instances, the spirit of Christ was 
clearly evinced, and consequently, that “if any man haye 
not this spirit, he is none of his ;”” whatever his preten- 
sions may be, he is not Jesus’ disciple, he is not a true 
convert. | 

In the spirit of that ‘faithfulness’? which we are bound 
to exercise “with thie saints,” we would be permitted to 
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ask them a few questions. Do you, indced, Christian 
brethren, waen detailing your religious experience, de- 
clare a plain truth, when you inform us that your benev- 
olent affections embracea world, “dead in trespasses and 
sins ?” Do youknowassutedly that you have discover- 
ed a sacred reality, when you declare, you have seen an 
infinite fulness in the Redeemer for the whole world ? 
Are we to estimate your declarations as something more 
than words of course, when you assert it as the ‘‘perfect 
will of God, that all men should be saved 2?” If so, if 
you indeed ‘‘speak that which you know, and testify 
that which you have seen,” we then feel bound to be- 
lieve that at least your ‘‘faces are Zion-ward.” Can you 
pray for the salvation of all men ? Can you unfeigned- 
ly forgive your enemies ? Can you love them who 
hate you? ‘Then have we the best evidence, that you 
“have passed from death unto life ;”’ that the ‘‘water, 
which Christ has given you, is in youas a well spring of 
water, springing up to everlasting life ;” and that “of 
his fulness you have received for grace.” 

But is it any evidence of the soundness of a man’s 
conversion, to deny in doctrine what he admits in expe- 
rience? It itany proofof true discipleship, to contra- 
dict in theory what is powerfully inculcated in practice ? 
One would suppose that doctrine and experience, theory 
and practice, should be inseparably connected. Ask 
the convert who prays for the salvation of all men, if he 
believes it to be the design of God to effect such a salva- 
tion? Perhaps he will tell you, that God has no such 
design, Ask him if God loves all his enemies? He 
will probably tell you, that he loves all his friends. Here 
issome mystery. It is impossible on these principles, 
to reconcile these contrarieties ; these holy desires came 
from God, and yet are more enlarged than they are in 
him, from whom they proceeded. Ina subordinate case 
we should say, it was making the stream to possess more 
water, and to rise higher than the fountain that emitted it. 

When conversions were effected in ancient times, 
some irrefragable evidence of the nature. of the work, al- 
ways attended it. Hence, Saul cried out, “Lord, what 
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wilt thou have mie to do ?” ‘And ever after, we find 
this man ardently engaged in his master’s service. ‘Be. 
hold, (says Zaccheus) the half of my goods I give to the 
poor, and if J have taken any thing from any man b 

false accusation, I restore him fourfold.”” Such a dis. 
position carried into practice, would prove its subject to 


have imbibed the spirit of the Saviour, and tu be under 


the governing influence of that religion which associates 
works with faith. 

We may further remark, that a steady adherence to 
the spirit of truth characterises a genuine change from 
“darkness to light.”” Christ has told, that ‘‘as the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, unless it abide in the 
vine, no more can ye, except ye abide in me.” And a- 
gain, “he that abideth in me, and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit.” If the convert looks to any 
other master than Christ for instruction, he will not pro- 
fit by his lessous. When the spiritual ‘vine is set with 
strange slips,” the fruit will assuredly deteriorate. ‘“The 
grapes will be grapes of Sodom, and the clusters the 
clusters of Gomorrah.” Alas, how much is it to be 
regretted, that when the heart is tenderly affected with 
the first influences of heavenly truth, when the whole 
soul is susceptible of the best impressions ; that preju- 
dice should recover her dominion and imprint her seal, 
where the image of Jesus ought to dwell. This is not 
to “continue in Christ’s word, and be his disciples in- 
deed.”® It must rather be what is made the subject of 
the most severe reprehension in the sacred scriptures: 
“T have somewhat against thee, because thou hast left 
thy first love.”” Could such persons but recover to a 
sense of the inward peace and joy which they forego, by 
this renunciation of their first views of the character of 
God ;, did they but recollect the, satisfaction which _ the 
“first principles of the doctrine of Christ gave them, they 
would be led, to say, with reference to their original state 
of mind, in the words of the poet, 


“How blett the hours I then enjoy’d, 
How {weet their Memory ftill ; 

But they have left an aching void, 
The world can never fill.” 




















*PHRISTIAN DUTY: 


{t is of the first importance that we are rightly inform: 
ed concerning: our duty in.respect to all the relations in 
which the divirie author of our existence has)seen fit to 
place usyand that we duly appreciate the necessity of a 
faithful discharge of the same. hee | 

We must reckon among the imperfections of our pre- 
sent State, that great want of attention to the duties invol- 
ved in those relations, connections and stations into 
which we frequently precipitate ourselves with the se 
est eagerness. If we Were always as careful to know 
and to perform the duties incumbent on tis in certain 
situations, as we are to place ourselves in them; it would, 
no doubt; be a miean of Commendable improvement ; 
and would prevent, in’a considerable degree, those evils 
which too frequently-embitter ouir rational enjoynients, 
and convert our pleasures into pain. | ) 

As our present object is to take some ndtice of our 
duty as Christians, the words of our Saviour, recorded 
Mat. 12; 50, are chosen to direct our enquity. ‘For 
whosdever shall do the will of my Father which is in 
Heaven, the same is my brother; and sistet and mother.” 
These words were spoken by the divirie teacher, in re- 
ply to one who informed Him that his mother and breth- 
ren were without, desiring to speak with him. 7 

_ We may suppose that our Saviour spake in the above 
tase as he.usually did, by way of simile, meaning, that 
whosoevet should do the wij his Father which is in 
Heaven, would be as attelitive to him, his cause and re- 
ligion, as his natural bretliren, sisters and mothet, were 
to his person. Mg ate patton og 

It isevident that Jesus identified the will of his Father 
with his Gwn cause; and this agrees with his words re- 
corded in another place: “I came down ftom heaven; 
not to dg mine own will, but the will of him that sent 
me.” And again, “My. meat and drink is todo the will 
of him that sent mie; and to finish his. work.” The will 
of God and the religion of Jesus being the same, may be 
Noticed as the first particalter subject of enquiry: 
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This divine will is taught by: the requirements pre. 
scribed in the law of God, which requirements compre: 
hend our duty to our heaveuly father, to our fellow crea. 
tures, and to ourselves. And such is the harmony of 
the divine injunctions, that it is impossible to yield due 
_ obedience in one of these relations, without a punctual 
observance of the requirements of the other two. ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with ail thy heart, and with 

all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first 
and great commandment. And the second is like unto 
it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these 
two commandments, hang all the law and the prophets.” 

It may be proper to notice the propriety of the divine 
commands. The divine being never commands his 
creatures to do or perform impossibilities ;. and therefore 
the command is possible. He never requires that which 
is unnecessary ; therefore there is a necessity for the 
command to be obeyed... The command is to love God. 
This supposes that the divine nature is such, that if 
rightly understood, it is really lovely in the view of man. 
It is not serving the interést of this cause to contend that 
God is a sovereign, and that he has a right to demand 
our love, and to punish ts everlastingly if we do not sub- 
mit to love him sincerely, Ifa reward be promised, or 
a penalty threatened, with a view to enforce obedience 
“in any case, that case must not be where love is required. 
By promising a large rewatd, you might induce a per- 
son to receive into the mouth a substance of the most 
pungent bitter; or you might compel, by threatenings, 
the same person to receive this loathsome ingredient ; 
but it would be as absurd to endeavor, by such means, 
‘to'make the person love the taste of it, as it would be 
impossible. 

On the other hand, it would be equally as absurd to 
endeavor by promises to induce, or by threatenings to 
‘compel,'a person to love the taste of that which is natu- 
rally palatable. _ As these remarks are designed to apply 

to our suibject, they show the impropriety of attempting 
to persuade men to love God by promising them a-vast 
reward for so doing, or by threatening them with an aw- 
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ful penalty for non-compliance. If God be truly lovely 
in his nature, infinitely worthy of our highest esteem, 
and deserving of our sublimated love, it is detraction ta 
offer a reward to induce us to love him, or to suggest a 
Ity in case of failure. © 

Although it has been considered, that to believe in the 
total depravity of man, ‘was essential .to the Christian 
faith, and that to view man as he isin his natural state, we 
must believe that divine goodness in its nature is hateful 
to him, it is believed that such tenets should be reckon- 
ed among the corruptions of the true faith. Ifthe above 
sentiment were true, by what power could the soul 


be converted ? Certainly not by the revelation of the - 


divine nature to the understanding; for the more this 
was known, the more it would be hated. On the other 
side likewise we shall meet with equal difficulty. If 
man. by nature is in fact the direct opposite of divine 
goodness, the divine nature must be: equally repugnant 
tothe nature of man. How then could God love, and 
commend his love unto us? Jesus says, ‘*This is life 
eternal, that they might know thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast-sent. Surely, if it 
be our life to know God, his nature must be consonant 
toours, and our death is the want of this knowledge. 
All therefore that is wanting to effect true love to God 
in men, is to bring them to the knowledge of God ; and 
if it be possible ta give this knowledge to the ignorant, it 
is equally as possible to fill them with the divine love. 
The necessity for loving the divine Being, is seen in the 
consideration that this love is our eternal life. For if 
the knawledgefof God did not cause us to love him, this 
knowledge could by no means he life ta us, but would 
work death. She din Beis | 
Love to God consists in love to the divine attributes 
revealed to us. _We have some correct knowledge of 
the attributes of wisdom, power, justice, goodness and 
truth ; and as far as we rightly understand these divine 
qualities, it is natural for us‘to admire them. But if de- 
ception has represented any or all of these attributes to 
our minds in a character contrary to that which is real, it 
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is just as natural for this erroneous, representation. to be. 
get hatred, as it is for a true representation to produce 
love, 


_ Whoever j is winnie so deceived :as to: believe. 
that divine wisdom has contrived infinite mischief ; that 
divine power labours to carry such ascheme into effect 
that eternal justice is unmerciful,; that goodness in. God 
is partial, and that truth. divine is calculated. to drive the 
soul to despair ; must unavoidably feel opposed to what 
he erroneously supposes is. the .character of the divine. 
Being. It is all in vain to offer this deceived. soul eter- 
nal. felicity in the world to come, if he will love and serve 
this character ; and it is €qually: in: vain to ‘threaten this 
morally blind man with the terrors of never-ending tor- 
ture, as a just punishment for the opposition he feels to 
God. Even religion, founded on this moral. derange- 
ment, and, a profession of love to God, are entitled to no 
higher, character than hypocrisy. 


By the force of deception, a child might be made to be- 
lieve, that a provident and kind father was the most cruel 
enemy that it could possibly have. Thus deceived, the 
child would hate the best of fathers. In: this miserable 
situation, of what use are promises or threatenings ? If 
the object be to reconcile ’the child 'to_the parent, and 
cause it to loye this kind and provident father; all that is 
necessary to be done, is, to manifest to the child the true 
character to be loved. This done, the:child is delivered 
from the power of darkness, and translated into the gov- 
ernment of light. Now, as a natural consequence, the’ 
will of the father is the-will of the child, and to do this 
Will is the sole object of this truly enlightened convert. 


Secondly : The will of God is manifested in the doc- 
trine of Jesus.; He taught his disciples, that his heaven- 
ly Father loved his enemies,-and, that to imitate him,-they 
must love theirs. He. taught. them that God did ae 
to his enemies, and. that to be his children) in character, 
they, must:do good to theirs. ' This.doctrine and. its 
precepts, the: blessed Saviour. constantly. enforced, not 
only in his preaching, but also. by his continued practice, 
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ble prayer for ,his enemies.on. his. cross. | 

That the doing of the will of God. accordingly: as: hag» 
been set. forth.in.these. remarks, ,comprehends our duty 
to.him, to our fellow-creatures, and.to ourselves, is most: 
clear.and.evident. The beloved: disciple says: ‘‘He 
that loveth not his. brother vhom-he-hath seen, how can) 
he love God, whom he hath not seen? © And this com- 
mandment haye.we.from:him, that he who loveth God, 
love-his brother also.*? Whosoever lives in the practice’ 

of this divine will of God, and doctrine.of Jesus Christ, 
is as tender. of the cause of the Redeemer, ag a mother of. 
her dependant. offspring; he.is as ready to defend it to’ 
the utmost of his power, as.a brother, who is - born for 
adversity , is to defend the-son of his mother; he takes 
delight in adorning the doctrine of God our Saviour in: 
all things, as do the kindest sisters in ofnamenting and 
adorning their beloved brethren when they go forth to 
public notice. | 

' If you ask the fond mother why she loves her child, will 
she say she expects a fortune as.a reward, and dreads the 
wheel of torture if shedoes not? If youask herwhy she 
isthus watchfuland careful for her tender concern, will she 
eloquently describe the intolerable vengeance which a- 
waits her if she should get off her guard? And yet 
could fear compel-her to do half as much as she delights 
todo from love ? We may suppose a child in the’care 
ofanenemy, Fear might, it is granted, compel this en- 
emy, in some possible instance, to serve the interest of 
the child ;. but is the child safe under such a guardian ? 
Could the child say, knowing all the circumstances, this 
is my mother.? Fear, which hath torment, has introdu- 
ced but.a miserable peevish, step-mother to atin my 
of Christ, who has done-more to quarrel the true mother, 
which is love, out. of the house, then.ohe ever can do to - 
the real, benefit, of religion. 

The affectionate solicitude ‘which. exercises the heart » 
of a kind. mother, and inolines her to do all that is possi- 
ble for the.benefit of her beloved: offspring, is one of the - 
best similitudes in nature to learn the christian his duty 
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to the religion of Christ. A-mother, who should be ta. 
ken up with any pleasurable amusement, or indulge in 
any possible gratifications to the neglect of her child, 
would, no doubt, feel the reprehensions of conscience, 
and be thought unworthy her sacred trust, And does 
it not fitly apply also to the professor, if by improper in- 
dulgences he not only neglects the duties of religion, but 
inflicts a wound of dishonor on its sacred cause ? 

As it would not consist with the true character of the 
mother to contract her duty to her child toa few cold 
ceremonies, no more does it correspond with the real 
spirit of religion, to serve it with nothing but outward 
formalities. As the tender mother fondly takes her dar- 
lmg to her bosom, and imparts to it that warmth: which 
Is congenial to its nature, so should the professor do with 
Christ and his religion. As itis impossible for the mo- 
ther to eat and drink, and carelessly neglect the tender 
object of her affections, no more can the real: lover of 
Christ pamper-his bodily appetites, and indulge in the 
pleasures of sense, careless of the cause he loves. 3 

That undaunted courage, that-zeal and intrepidity, 
with which a man of generous honor and spirit would 
forego his pleasures, and rush into conflict and danger 
to defend a beloved brother, to whom he owed his own 
hfe, is by no means too high an example for the christian 
to emulate, remembering that the weapons of his warfare 
are not carnal. | 

Where is the lover of pleasure, who would indulge 
himself with the cup of dissipation, while hearing a be- 
loved brother in distress, calling for assistance ?. How 
1s it then, that so many thousands in a christian land, are 
themselves disposed to aim the deadly shafts of war at 
that divine religion, which is a friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother, by indulging to excess those propenst- 
ties which are hostile to piety and religion ? Will any 
one plead in extenuation of these wrongs, that he has 
never professed religion, and therefore he is not bound to 
obey its precepts ? We reply, the omission of one du- 
ty is an improper excuse for not complying with ano- 
ther. But is it really true that you have never professed - 
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the religion of Christ? Have you never joined in the 
solemn devotions of the Christian sanctuary ? Mave 
you never rose up in prayer, ner kneeled at the altar of 
supplication ? Have you never raised your excellent 
and well modulated voice in praise of the Lord Jesus ? 
Are not these solemn acts of public devotion, a profes- 
sion of the religion of Christ ? Undoubtedly they are, 
and ought so to be considered by. every man, woman 
and child. Were these important subjects rightly uo- 
derstood and properly regarded, Jesus might stretch 
forth his hand towards the thousands who crowd our 
Christian sanctuaries, and say, “Behold my mother and 
my brethren! For whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the same 1s my brother, and 
sister, and mother.”’ f¥; | aS 

How amiable and charming does a kind sister appear, 
who cheerfully contributes to. the utmost of -her means 
and skill, to ornament andadorn,\in the most graceful 
manner, a beloved «brother. when*duty presents him to 
public notice. So divinely beautiful and pleasing do 
Christians appear, when to the utmost of their power 
they strive io-‘tadorn the doctrine of God our Saviour 
in ail things,”? by endeavoring to ‘‘walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith tliey are called.” (1 

Let us take the Apostles. for our example. They 
were men subject to ail the infirmities to which we are 
incident ; but never’ was there a. mother that watched 
over, nourised:and guarded a.beloved child, with more 
careful attention than, did these patterns of christian faith- 
fulness, the religion of their divine master. Never was 
there a generous spirit, who with greater deal flew to the 
relief of a distressed brother, than these disciples of our 
Redeemer presented themselves in front of every da 
for the honor and defence of the persecuted name of Je- 
sus. Nor was there ever a kind and affectionate sister 
more careful of a brother’s ornaments, and to see that all 
his garments were clean, than these pure ones in the 
family of Christ, were to adorn the name of Jesus, by 
walking worthy of their vocation. 

But let it be duly noticed, that nothing short of a love 
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for Chtist and’ his religion, ‘which was “Stronger ‘thaij 
death, could ever have produced ‘such éffetts. “If jn 
room of this love, we-attempt to rely ‘on rewards ‘und 
punishments in an eternal state, the religion which passes 
inthe world under the name-of Jesus, will ‘be-as weft 
supported and aswell honored as it has “been throvsti 
the dark ages of popery. ‘But can'Yesus-say of such de. 
‘fenders of his ‘cause; “Behold “my tiother and my 
‘brethren ?” , 


OBSERVATIONS 
Ution 13é Corinthians;.12; 4, 5, 6. 


Now: there are diversities of gifts, but the same spifit. Ard 
ithere are differences of administrations, but the same Lord. And 
there are: diversities of operations, but it is the same God which 
worketh all in all.’ , } 

Each-of the verses hére quoted forms a distinct prop- 
osition. | ‘The words,and ‘the ideas which they convey, 
stand in stich a natural otder; that no ‘human atrange- 
ment can give them a’better disposition: “The interest- 
ing truths which are here proposed, are so ‘far detached 
from’ other facts as ‘to require but little imrrodtiction. 
We propose merely to ifustrate’thie ‘sentiments advan- 
ced ‘in those words ofthe Apostle; ‘and in -prosecating 
this intention, shall attend to them m'the same order ‘nt 
ewhich they lie before-us in thé scriptures. 

1. There are diversities of sifts, Viit the same spirit. 
It is obvious from the succeeding context, as well as 
from many other €xplanatory ‘passages, that St. Paul of- 
fers this‘sentiment in refererice to the’work of ae 
ministry, aiid the nature and exercise of the several g 
with whieh the ministers of the word were’endowed. It 
was dowdtless his intention to shéw, that any one pafti- 
cular gift, in preaching, ‘or in any other empioyment de- 
signed to promote Christian ediftcation, would not effec- 
tually subserve the eatise of truth ; and that therefore 
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\né. great /head of the church had wisely distributed a di- 
versity of gifts, all under the influence of the same spirit, 
and all calculated to advance the moral and spiritual in- 
terests of mankind. - Whether we .consider these gifts 
4s miraculous, or take the word in the. sense, in which 
we often use.ijt,.to signify.a-man’s natural genius or. in- 
tellectual powers, is of small consequence to the. argue 
ment ; as neither of these suppositions. will detract from. 
its general truth, The same divine wisdom, the same 
accurate adjustment of one. thing to another, the same 
minute correspondency between means and end; cause 
and effect, will appear in one case as well as. the other. 
We consider this remark of some moment in the present 
discussion; and desire our readers to. bear it.in. mind, as 
we may have occasion to apply the Apostle’s argument 
as well to natural talepts, and even to.acquired. abili- 
ties, as to the miraculous endowments of the Spirit of 
God. . We will, in the first place,. collect’ a few texts, 
which serve as exemplifications of the idea under consid- 
eration. ‘He gave some, apostles; and. some; prophets; 
and same, evangelists ; and some, pastors and teachers ; 
for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the. min- 
istry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.” Again; 
when Paul was desirous to repress the disorders that had 
arisen in the Corinthian church, in. cohsequence of partic- 
ular attachments to particular ministers, which led ‘‘one 
to say, I am of Paul; and.another, I am,of.Apollos,” he 
enquires of his brethren, ‘‘who then.is Paul, and who is 
Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed,.even, as the 
Lord gave.to every man? Ihave planted, Apollos wa- 
tered, but God gave the inerease.” It is sufficiently ev-. 
ident from our first quotation, that. the .exalted head of 
the church saw the utility of different offices. and. gifts, 
under. the influence of ohe and the same spirit; and made 
the appointments accordingly. It is.equally clear from 
our second. quotation, that the partialities of the Corin- 
thian brethren.to particular men, in the ministry, were 
a great measure ill founded ; gaia as ue the 
objects of their partiality were alike necessary in the great 
plan of grace, + pa = promotion of Christian edifiea- 
, G 
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tion.” Who.is Paul,.and whois Apollos, but minis. 
ters by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to ey. 
ery man? In the cultivation of a garden era field, dif. 
ferent offices, gifts and powers are found necessary. The 
Corinthian church were told, “‘ye are God’s husbandry.” 
In this view, we discover the utility of some to water, 
as well as others to plant. ‘I have. planted, Apol. 
los. watered.’’ Again, the same church were told, 
“ye are God’s building.”” All the workmen engaged 
in the erection of an edifice, do not perform the same 
kind of work ; though all are employed by the same 
master ; all are governed by the same disposition ; all 
have the same object, and meet the same reward. Hence 
the apostle says, ‘‘as a wise master builder, I have laid 
the foundation, and another buildeth thereon.’? We 
have some reason to conclude, from the language. we 
have. quoted, that either the natural endowments or spire 
itual, gifts of St. Paul, fitted him in a particular manner 
to plant the Christian faith, while the talents or gifts of 
his brother Apollos qualified him for the equally neces. 
sary business of watering what had taken root. But 
both these men were alike useful in their appointed 
spheres of duty, and both acted in reference to the same 
object, as they were both guided by the same spirit. 
Paul could not say to Apollos, “‘I have no need of thee;” 
nor could Apolios charge Paul with being a useless 
meinber of the Christian body. 

The sentiments which we are endeavoring to support, 
if founded in truth, as we believe they are, should be 
engraven upon every Christian’s heart. We often dis- 
cover in religious societies, a disposition similar to. that 
which prevailed in the Church at Corinth. Menareapt 
to have their special faverites, in preaching, as in other 
cases. And indeed, we must allow, that a Christian 
community has a right to ‘‘covet. earnestly .the. best 
gifts.” But yet, there is ‘‘a more excellent way.’’ Pare 
tiality, founded on fancy only, is not often.productive of 
social liappiness ; and is. most. generally incompatible 
with religious edification. Sound judgment and chris 
tian charity ought to govern all our attachments, We 
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shall easily see, that a diversity of gifts is as necessary 
now, as it was in the Apostolic ages. One man is pecu- 
liarly qualified for’ powerful argument. Having his 
sigenses exercised” frequently in this way, he becomes 
eminently useful in checking opposition to truth, and in 
exhibiting incontrovertible evidence in favor of what he 
proclaims. cen ardent in the same cause, 
possesses a different gi e is happily qualified to 
water the tender germs ‘of grace in the heart, to watch 
with earnest solicitude and affectionate care, the first 
budding of faith. He is gifted in exhortation, to dis- 
play all the beauty of religion, and the native charms of 
virtue, and impress their sacred images upon the yield- 
ing heart. Neither of these can say ‘to the other, “{ 
have no need of thee.””» We need to be exhorted to a 
continuance in what we have learned, as much as to re- 
ceive the first lessons of the eS ee warning: 
and reproof. ‘The gospel should - “Boanerges, 
sons of thunder,”’ as well as its ‘Barnabas, a son of con- 
solation.”? The doctrine, which came from heaven, re- 
cognizes the propriety of “warning every man, and teach- 
ing every man, in all wisdom ;” ‘having as the common 
Pe of both, “to present every man perfect in Christ 
esus.”? 

We might here close the discussion of the present ar- 
ticle; but a few observations more seem expedient ; ¢s- 
pecially, as we have intimated that the Apostle’s argu- 
ment for a diversity of gifts, may be applied either to 
natural powers or to miraculous endowments. Admit- 
in as we readily do, the inspiration ofthe first teachers 
of Christianity, we shall feel the necessity of admitting 
likewise a great difference in the gifts which they exer- 
cised, though all were subject to the influence of one and 
the same spirit, ‘Now if we concede to‘all this, why 
may we not likewise agree, that the natural powers of the 
apostles might vary as much as their miraculous gifts ? 
Why may we not suppose, that a difference was as n¢- 
céssary in the one case as the other? Who is able to 
say, but the great mental abilities of Paul, singularly 
qualified him to take that part in the ministry which he 
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so ably performed ? Indeed, it is hardly possible ta 
read the history of that apostle, and Jearn that he was ap. 
pointed the minister to the Gentiles, without perceiving 
the divine wisdom exercised, in sending to the learned 
Greeks, a man; whose reasoning’ powers and Classic taste 
predisposed ' them to listen to ‘his instructions." “Every 
man hath ‘his proper gift of God;” and ‘every gift is 
wisely suited to the sphere of action in which its pogses- 
sor moves. ‘I'here are diversities of gifts, but the 
same ‘spirit.”” ee ee ) em. ~ 
‘© Q: There are differences of administrations, but the 
same Lord. The truth of this proposition is universal: 
ly felt and acknowledged. ‘It is true in all cases that 
come within human observation. To produce desired 
effects upon certain objects in the natural world, the pe- 
culiar circumstances of those objects must be consulted. 
Moral effects upon the minds of men are calculated and 
produced with reference to the special situations of those 
on whom the effects: aré to be wrought: Different ad- 
ministrations of the same laws often appear necessary, in 
‘order to answer the purposes in’view, with those who 
enact these laws. But this difference ‘of administrations 
implies no difference of principle, nochange of intention 
in the lawgiver. He is still ‘the same Lord.” We 
may illustfate this sentiment by appropriate similes. 
The father of'a family finds a difference of administra- 
tion necessary, as the genius, age and humors of his 
children are different ; yet he is the same father of them 
all, and entertains the same regard to the interests of all, 
as of any one of his family. ‘The: instructor ‘of youth 
makes a similar difference in his administration; con- 
sulting most carefully the talents, powers and inclina- 
tions of his pupils. To the obstinate and disobedient, 
he shews himself severe. ‘To the meek and ‘tractable 
he is mild, gentle and lenient: ‘But in every casé he 1s 
‘the same master, seeking the good of his school, and la- 
bouring to promote the proficiency ’ of'all-committed to 
his care, ‘Fhere is no need of accumulating examples 
of what is so Obvious in every department of nature ; 
the’ scientific and inthe moral world. Wei’shall do well, 
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however, to notice the scriptural application of the senti- 
ment before us... In doing this, we must necessarily 
have reference to the administration of truth and grace to 
the heartsof men... And we shall find, that the spirit of 
truth considers men as they are, and that its administra- 
tions are variedaccordingly, These facts are exempli-. 
fied in histories which have come down to us, of the con- 
version of certain descriptions of men to christianity. 
The operation of truth on the minds of publicans and 
pharisees, will elucidate this point with sufficient clear- 
ness. ‘‘And as Jesus passed from thence, he saw a man 
named Matthew, sitting at the receipt of custom, and he 
saith unto him, follow me. And he arose and followed 
him.” Again, “Behold there was a man named Zac- 
cheus, which was chief. among: the publicans, and he 
was rich,”? This man’s curiosity to see Jesus, led him 
to ascend a sycamore tree, to obtain a view of him, Our 
Saviour ‘‘saw him, and said unto him, Zaccheus, make 
haste and come down, for to-day I must abide at thy 
house; and he made haste and came down, and received 
him joyfully.”* Here are two instances, of men very far 
indeed from being religious, and yet not malignantly 
opposed to religion, They knew nothing; but they 
seemed willing to learn of Jesus. Upon the first call, 
the one ‘ ‘arose and followed him ;’’ and the other “‘came 
down and received him joyfully.”” ‘The administration, 
in these cases, was accommodated to the situation of the 
persons. It is often observed of good instructors in the 
sciences, that they had rather, undertake to teach two, 
who knew nothing, and are sensible of their ignorance, 
than one who is really as ignorant, but imagines that he 
knows much. ‘The soil that bears no fruit of any kind, 
may receive the good seed, with less trouble than that 
which is overgrown with thorns and thistles. It is easy 
to see, that the administration must vary, according to 
the difference in circumstances.. But what, we enquire, 
is to be expected of one, who ‘thanks God, that he is 
not on other men, or even like this pp jouss me 
carefully enumerates his imag acts of goodness : 
Will he easily become.a ial to the religion of a 
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master, whose prevailing characteristics were meekness 
and lowliness ?> Contrast the two, and observe the dif. 
ference. ‘The pharisee prays, as before mentioned; the 
publican prays, but without any reference to real or fan. 
cied acts of righteousness, ‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner,”’ was the brief petition which ascended from his 
contrite heart, ‘I tell you,”’ says our Saviour, ‘this 
man went down to his house justified, rather than the 
other ;”? and he offers this. reason: ‘“‘for every one that 
exalteth himself shall be abased ; but he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.”? Saul of Tarsus isan instance 
in proof of our proposition, that ‘there are differences of 
administrations, but the same Lord.” Could it be sup- 
posed that this bigoted zealot; this religious: persecutor 
of the followers of Jesus, would submit: without being 
‘smitten down to the earth, and made blind ?”? Would 
_reason lead us to, suppose, that his conversion weuld be 
effected with the same ease.as that of a humble publican? 
Should it bereplied, thatalmighty power can bend the most 
stubborn will, as easily as the most flexible; we observe, 
we are not speaking of what almighty power can do; 
but of what it is szEN to accomplish, according to the cir- 
cumstances in which it finds the subject, ‘The question 
is not, whether Omnipotence can give.immediate health 
to. asick man, if it pleases; but whether, in the ordinary 
course of curative measures, one thatis much more dis- 
eased, and his malady more obstinate than that of ano- 
ther, will not have necessarily to suffer more, in the ad- 
en of medicine, and its operations, than the 
other 
As we have, probably, offered sufficient. to illustrate 
the proposition, we may now makea few observations, 
tending to shew, to. what part of the system of God this 
proposition. belongs, and of what use it is, in removing 
the errors:and settling the opinions which have obtained - 
in the minds of men. Nothingis more common than to 
judge of; the disposition of. ap administrator, by the 
mopé of his administration ; and, yet,.experience has 
decidéd, that.no judgment is more likely.,to . be partial 
and unjust, than one. formed .ypon such. principles. 
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When children are inclined'to attend to the objects of 
their own fancy, instead of going to school, and are 
compelied by their parents to do the latter, they form 
their opinion of their parents’ disposition, by their ad- 
ministration ; but their ‘opinion is erroneous. When 
they are inclined to be disobedient and refractory, and 
salutary discipline is employed, to correct their perverse 
habits; they form a judgment of the disposiion of 
their parents by their administration. But how incor: 
rect they often are,every good parent’s heart can bear 
witness. It would be weil if this weakness, this partial 
judgment, were confined to children, as in that case, 
none but earthly parents, who are naturally “‘encompas- 
sed with infirmity,’ would stand implicated of improper 
dispositions. But unhappily, the children of men have 
imbibed the same erroneous ideas of their father im hea- 
ven, Their judgment of his disposition towards them 
is the result of their own partial views of his administra- 
tion. They seem disinclined to believe that there can be 
“differences of administrations, but the same Lord.’’ 
The psalmist intimates the same weakness as existing 
in himself, . ‘Will the Lord cast off forever ? and will 
he be favorable no more? Is his mercy clean gone for- 
ever? Doth his promise fail forevermore 2? Hath God 
forgotten to be gracious ? Hath he in anger shut up 
his tender mercies ??? On what principle are these ques- 
tions solved? If we answer them affirmatively, we 
prove the Deity:to be changeable ; and we certainly 
imply that a difference in administration cannot exist 
without another Lord ; or, what is the same thing, 
the same Lord, with a different spirit or dispo- 
sition. The ‘psalmist, however, removes this difli- 
culty in anocher way ; “and I said this is my infirmity.” 
It is indeed an infirmity, quite common to man, to attri- 
bute to the Deity what never existed in him. It is one 
of the weaknesses of all human systems, to suppose ‘a 
change in the government, design and disposition of the 
Almighty, because there is a difference in his adminis- 
tration towards his subjects invarious:situations. Hence 
the propriety of the poet’s direction, 
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& Judge not the Lord by feeble fenfe, 
But truft him for his grace ; 
Behind « frowning providence, 
He hides a {miling face,” 


38. But there cre also diversities of operations, but it if 
the same God who worketh all in all.” ‘Though this ap: 
pears like a distinct proposition, yet it evidently relates 
to what precedes it. The connection in which this 
sentiment stands with the one immediately preceding, is 
most apparent. For where there is a difference of ad- 
ministration, it is natural to suppose the operations will 
be diverse. We must, however, carefully remember, 
that “‘it is the same God who worketh all inall.”” Ifwe 
forget this great truth, for a moment, we shall run into 
the same error that we should in the preceding cases; 
that is, that there were many spirits, because there were 
diversities of gifts ; or many Lords, because there were 
differences of administrations. The branch of tlie sub- 
ject before us affords most pleasing matter of contempla- 
tion, and may be improved to the most useful purposes, 
in the moral system, and in the Christian life. In the 
moral system, we have the high felicity of beholding a 
train of operations beautifully diversified, and yet all 
tending, under the guidance of Almighty wisdom, to 
produce one general happy effect. The natural world 
has its resemblances of these many operations. ‘The 
author of nature has diversified the year by its several 
seasons, their changes and various productions. The 
Winter is as necessary as the Summer ; the Autumnas 
the Spring. The general object of this diversity is the 
greater good of the inhabitants of the earth; and ‘“‘ the 
same God worketh all in all.”” Avs little children may 
sometimes wonder that the year is not ail Summer, be- 
cause that season best pleases their puerile fancy ; so we 
may be surprized at the strange diversity that we bes 
hold in the works of God in the kingdom of grace. We 
may be struck with wonder that the Jews, the ancient 
inheritance of the Lord, should be shut out of the Gos* 
pel kingdom, while ignorant, alienated Gentiles, were 
brought in. But St. Paul clears up this mystery when 
he tells the Romans, “for as ye in times past have not 
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believed God, yet now have obtained mercy, througli 
their unbelief ; even so have these also now not believed, 
that through your mercy they alsa may obtain mercy ; 
and that if the casting away of themi be the reconciling 
of the world, what shall the receiving of them be, but 
life from the dead ?”? The works of God, in the dis- 
pensations of his grace, strike our minds like the com- 
plex arrangement of the springs and wheels ofa vast ma- 
chine, governed by one principle or power, and producing 
by their several Operations, one great effect. However 
great the diversity; yet all move together, and to one end. 
“This cometh forth from the Lord, who is wonderful in 
counsel; and excellent in working.” __ 

In the Christian life; this diversity of operation is e: 
qually necessary; and the high example of it; which is 
seen so often in all the ways ofGod, should be studious- 
ly imitated, by every ‘ good miinister of Jesus Christ.”’ 
There is a great difference in the minds of men, as to the 
receiving and understanding the truth. Nay, the same 
mind can receive at one time, what it cannot receive at 
another. ‘I have many things,”’ says our Saviour, “to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” St: Paul 
observes to the Corinthians, ‘ I have fed-you with milk 
and not with meat, for hitherto ye were not able to bear 
it, neither yet now are ye able.” These sentiments 
shew, that different operations of the same God, are con- 
sistent with the highest improvement of the human 
mind. Milk and meat both assist the growth and pro- 
mote the strength of the body ; but the use of one or the 
other must be accerding to the age of the subject: The 
parent, who administers milk to one; and meat to anoth- 
tr of his children, has the same good intentions in one 
caseé as the other: Moses says; ‘*my doctrine shall 
drop as the rain, my _ speechi shall distil like the dew.” 
The rain and the dew both promote vegetation ; but ini 
certain degrees of proportion: And while some ob- 
jects in the vegetable kingdom will bear the ‘‘small rairi 
and the great rain of strength,” the herb of the field and 
the tender plant of the garden, unable to sustain the des- 
eending torrent, sa Ma refreshed with the soft dews 
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of the night. ‘These “ diversities of operations” are as 
necessary in the moral world, and the Christian life, as 
in the natural kingdom. ‘The minds of men are various. 
ly circumstanced, and the operations upon them must 
conform, in a great measure, to their situations. The 
faithful “steward of the manifold grace of God?’ wilf 
carefully regard these things, and while he will endeavour 
to administer nothing but what promotes a “growth in 
grace,” he will specially regard the several mental cir. 
cumstances of his hearers; and remembering his mas- 
ter’s example, he will “give to every one his portion in 
due season.” 


——<w> III I GDOOlOl ai —$§ 


CORRESPONDENCE ON THE SUBJECT OF 
FUTURE PONISHMENT. 
[contTinugp.]} 

DEAR BROTHER, 

In this stage of our correspondence on the momen- 
tous subject which we have undertaken to investigate, 
you will not expect any attempt from me to urge any 
claims which I may think you have, to the character of a 
‘close investigator, or deep controvertist,’’ which you 
so modestly disclaim; but you will permit me to say, 
that I very sensibly feel the want of certain qualities of 
mind necessary for such writing, which I believe you 
possess. It is to me entirely inconceivable, how an ar- 
gumept could be better managed than the one you have 
educed to prove, that the guilt and condemnation of sin 
not only may be, but actually is protracted beyond the 
existence. of sin itself; and I am sure, that a gloomy dis- 
appointment would be sensibly felt, if a more substan- 
tial proof of that proposition: should ever be discovered. 

In giving you credit, in the above instance, of doing 
the best possible service to the point you have attempted 
to support, no assent to the thmg argued is intended ; 
for had-you embraced, either in the case of the ten breth- 
ren, or that of St. Paul, a due consideration of a sinless 
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state, from the time sins were committed, to any given 
time afterwards, it is believed that the impotence of the 
argument would have been sufficiently visible. But by 
the assertion that “the case is the same,’’ whether the 
subject continue in a sinful state or not, any advantage 
to be derived from a sinless state, to the contrary side of 
the argument, is disallowed. ‘The consequences of this 
assertion are thought to be too weighty to rest on any evi- 
dence by which the assertion appears to be supported, 
But waving the consideration of an entire sinless state, 
let the merits of this question be tried by the instance 
you notice in the actual experience of St. Paul. _ From 
the memorable time when this subject of divine favour 
first came to the knowledge of Jesus, whom he had per- 
secuted, when he fully embraced his redeemer, and en- 
tered boldly into the defence of the cause which he had 
before so wickedly opposed, to the time when he’ said, 
“For I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand,’ have we suff.cient evidence to be- 
lieve that he lay under the guilt and condemnation of 
the crimes which he had been guilty of before? If this 
cannot be admitted, could we collect a shadow of evi- 
dence to prove that such guilt and condemnation follow- 
ed this servant of God into a sinless state, where he was 
made perfectly free from the law of sin and death ? 

It is believed, that on a correct investigation of matters 
of christian experience, it will appear, ‘that a true know- 
ledge of God, manifested through his anointed, and a 
conformity of heart to‘his moral perfections, alone fit the 
subject for the kingdom of happiness.” And as this 
may be, in a good measure, ifnot wholly, effected in this 
world, it does not appear altogether correct to attribute 
such a preparation to the death of the body, even if we 
find cause to doubt the doctrine of future punishment. 

However, much nicety may not be required in this 
particular. If it be first allowed, that ‘‘sin is the effect 
ofa union between the spiritual and earthly natures; or 
that all sin originates in the earthly nature,’’ it seems 
that the proposition, that death, by dissolving the body of 
sin, fits the soul for the kingdom of heaven, would not 
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be altogether improper. But in this case it appears in, 
dispensibly necessary that a state of existence separate 
from the body be allowed, or an immediate resurrection; 
though in the latter case it would seem more proper to 
say, that the resurrection into immortal life effected the 

reparation for divine felicity. ¥ 

Should it appear to you, that notice has not enough 
been taken of certain REGRETS which St. Paul may 
have felt on the recollection of his former conduct, it 
may be remarked, that REGRET and GUILT are yery dif- 
ferent. _He, no doubt, regretted tlie blindness of his bre. 
thren the Jews, but that he felt any condemnation for 
their blindness, may not necessarily follow. 

Every ordinance of divine wisdom must have a desi- 
rable object to effect; when the object is effected, the 
means to produce such an effect may cease without in- 
jury. «The sensation of guilt and condemnation for sin, 
was undoubtedly ordained by divine wisdom, to check 
the growth of moral evil; but when sin or moral evil 
becomes extinct, why the sensation of guilt should con- 
tinue, is not understood. 

Although it was suggested in my last, that the light 
in which the merits of our general subject was viewed, 
urged me to decline taking the lead of the argument, [ 
find, by your last and my promise, that a proposition 
must be advanced in the negative. 

‘In the commencement of an investigation of our sub- 
ject, | will submit for our mutual consideration, the 
question, Whether the doctrine of future punishment be 
necessarily embraced in the faith of the gospel ; leaving 
all other questions relative to the subject, to be discussed 
when it shall be thought necessary.” __ 

If success finally attend the affirmative of the above 
question, there will be no necessity of pursuing the sub- 
ject into its branches, unless it be for a mere illustration. 
But if the affirmative do not find sufficient support, tho’ 
the subject might be dropped without creating any un- 
easiness in the mind of the christian, it may be still ex- 
amined as an unessential question relative to the christian 


faith, 
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If the particular question above submitted for investi. 
tion, be acceptable to. you, it will remain for you to 
rove that the doctrine of future punishment is in fact 
embraced in the faith of the gospel, and to disprove the 


arguments which I may find to oppose it ; of which the 
following are here suggested. | | 

The promise made to Abraham is adverted to in the 
New Testament, as containing the substance of the gos- 
pel; and his faith in that promise is distinguished in the 
writings of St. Paul, as the approved pattern. of the gos- 
pel faith. But in this promise, variously expressed, and 
several times communicated to the Fatuers, there ap- 
pears to be no intimation of the doctrine which we are 
endeavering to investigate. Ifit be necessary for the 
Christian to believe in the doctrine of future punish- 
ment, why wes it not equally me peeey for the father of 
the faithful to embrace this indispensable article? May 
itnot be contended, that Abraham was the fit person for 
this doctrine to be communicated to, and likewise that 
the time would have been well chosen, so that when- 
ever the Abrahamic faith was adverted to in after 
ages, the plainly expressed doctrine of future punish- 
ment, should strike the mind as one of its essential ar- 
ticles ? | 

Secondly. In all the cloud of testimonies borne by 
the prophets concerning the Messiah and his dispensa- 
tion, there appears to be nothing plainly laid down res- 
pecting a state of future punishment. Will it not be 
dificult. to account for this general silence through the 
prophetic ages of the Jewish Church, on an essential ar- 
ticle of the faith of the gospel ? 

Thirdly. If the belief of this particular tenet be requi- 
red in the gospel faith, would it have been omitted in 
the preaching of Jesus himself ? Or will it be contend- 
ed, that so far from omitting this particular, our Saviour 
has laid it down in direct, positive language ; that he 
has insisted on this point of doctrine with all his usual 
plainness on great and momentous subjects? Let it be 
here premised, that FoncED and FAR-FETCHED expla- 
nations of the parables of Jesus, can never’ be admitted 
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in proof of the doctrine in question, And as it does not 
appear that the divine teacher ever made this doctrine a 
subject of a single discourse which he delivered in ai 
his ministry, it remains for proof to be brought from 
some other source to substantiate it. 

Fourthly. May we not justly suppose, that the preach- 
ing of Jesus was a plain and luminous comment on the 
law and the fy ale ? And furthermore, that the 
preaching of the Apostles of Jesus was a well digested 
comment on the doctrine and preaching of their divine 
master? If so, and the design of the law, the prophets, 
and of Jesus, had been to inculcate the doctrine of a fu- 
ture punishment, would the apostles have been silent 
upon it? Ifit be replied that the apostles have taught 
this, let the proof of the assertion be brought ; but until 
it is, we may be justified in withholding our assent. 

Fifthly. When the Creator proposed the prohibi- 
tion of the forbidden tree to our first parents in the gar- 
den, and laid down the consequence of transgression for 
their admonition, how can his silence on the subject of 
future punishment be accounted for in any other way, 
than by supposing that the Anmicuty Faruer saw 
no necessity of Adam’s believing init? And let it be 
further noticed, that after the transgression, when the 
Creator delineated the effects and consequences of 
sin to his unhappy children, he mentioned particular cir- 
cumstances relative to their mortal existence in this 
world, but said not a word concerning. this future pun- 
ishment, which is the subject of our enquiry. How is 
this to be accounted for? Furthermore, when Cain had 
risen up against his brother and taken his life, God called 
him to an account for his wicked act, and announced his 
punishment, but intimated nothing concerning this pun- 
ishment in.a future state. Wasneither the sin of Ad- 
am, nor the sin of Cain, a subject to justify the denun- 
ciation of this doctrine ?_ Can we reasonably conceive 
of a better'time, or a more proper occasion, than one of 
these, to justify a declaration of it ? 

If it were possible to give even a plausible reason why 
this doctrine was omitted on the foregoing occasions, 
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could we assign asufficient one for its total omission in 
all the dreadful threatenings denounced against the re- 
bellious house of Israel, in all the writings of Moses ? 

Having noticed the first declarations found in the 
word of God, on the subject of the punispmient of sin, 
and finding no intimations of a future state of misery, 
there seems to be a propriety in looking at the “last 
plagues”’ contained in.the wrath of God, as laid down in 
the book of Revelations. But here again we find all 
confined to this mortal state. 

Notwithstanding you may discover many deficiences 
in the foregoing reasoning, and be obliged to exercise 
uncommon patience with your brother, it is believed 
that you will find some particulars not altogether un- 
worthy of consideration. 

You will, no doubt, view this subject as worthy of our 


deliberate researches, and feel no disposition to grant any 


thing while it may be opposed on scriptural ground; and 
as you will carefully maintain this independence for 
yourself, so you will be pleased to see. it carefully pre- 
served by your opponent. : 


Yours, affectionately, 
#se0% HEREEH 
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DEDICATION. 


On Thursday the 16th of October, the new Universal Meet- 
ing House in Boston was dedicated to the service of Almighty 
God. The introductory prayer was made by the Rev. Mr. Pick- 
ERING :==the dedicatory prayer by the Rev. Mr. Turwer, of 
Charlestown :—the sermon, from Johntiv. 23. by the Rev: Mr. 
Jones, of Gloucester ; who also made the concluding prayer.— 
From ill health, the Rev. Mr. Dean, of the first society, was una- 
bie to take apart in’the exercises. The House was thronged ; 
and the exercises were to universal acceptance. The building is 
considered as._very happily combining neatness and elegance with 
atrue economy. Of the garniture is a fine Chandelier, of the 
fabrick of the Boston glass house ; and.a Clock from the establish- 
ed manufactory in Roxbury ;—the donations of liberal individu. 
als, : Boflon Centinel, 












































Poetry. 


pt ‘4s an.hiding place from the wind, and a covert from the tempefl } as 
~  ytwers of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a 
9 tent” Isatan, 32; 2, 
_ When Fortune’s unpropitious frowti 
Has darken’d all the prospect round ; 
When woes deject, and ills assail, 
We find our wonted vigor fail, 
But when her thousand tempests rise, 
And roar along the troubled skies, 
Where shall the lonely pilgrim gain 
A covert from the wind and rain? 
I’ve seen—I’ve felt the torrent shed, 
Cold and utisparing on my head ; 
And yet I found a refuge near, 
From beating sterms and every fear. 
It was the shelter of thy grace, 
My Lord, which form’d a hiding place ; 
And rais’d a flame of mercy there, 
To cheer the way-worn traveller. 


‘When wand’ring on the desert bare 


Of burning sands and sultry air, 
My soul has sought the region through, 
And found no stream to greet my: view ; 
?T was then the rivers of thy love, 
Descending from thy throne above, 
Supplied my wants, and sooth’d my. pains 
And rais’d my fainting soul again, 


When in'a weary Jand [ tire, 
And all my nerveless powers expire ; 
While gath’ring foes permit no rest, 
And swelling cares torment my breast ; 
And hardships still, an endless throng, 
In sad petspective pass along ; 
Can dying powers, can feeble man, 
The languor and the toil sustain ? 
Ah ! who could bear the ceaseless strife, 
That falls on every scene of life, 
Were not a Rock in Zion found, 
O’ershading all this weary ground ! 


INSTALLATION. 


On the 10th of June, 1817, the Rev. Ricuarp Caraique was 
publicly installed as Pastor of the first Universalist Society in At- 
tleborough, Mass. The Council consisted of E. Twanar, F. 
Dean, and H. Batxov. 

















